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‘Three Essentials 


For Good Weaving 


The No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion. It is designed 
to relieve the weaver of everything except drawing in and 
tying the broken end. It stops the loom with the shuttle 
in the left hand box, with harnesses level, with the crank 
in proper position for drawing in the thread, with bank 


indieated on which end is down and the yarn open — 
the end is broken. 


The No. 32 Midget Feeler. It makes the minimum ai 


~ waste—less than that made by the most expert and 


attentive weavers on common looms. And there is no lost 


time for stopping the loom; without labor or attention 
from the weaver. 


The No. 21 Stafford Thread Cutter. It eliminates seconds 
from whipped-in and trailing ends. 


Let’s Talk It Over. Our salesmen will be pleased to go 
into details on what these improved mechanisms will mean 
to you in better cloth and lower cost of production. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation. 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders Reeds 
Doffers Slasher 
Combs 
Strippers. Hand Cards 
Burnishers _ Lickerins 
| Rewound 
Top Flats Top Flat 
Reclothed Chains 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 
PHONES 2781—2782 


Card Clothing 


prised! I only had to You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


lighten my travelers one least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


”*Well sir, I was sur- 


number when I started Once tried, always used 
my new 
DIAMOND FINISH SPINNING RINGS.” Howard Bros 


You can even start new spinning rings without lightening 


‘our travelers AT ALL—provided you get DIAMOND M f ir 
your travelers AT ALL—provided you ge | anutacturing Company 


FINISH. Several of our customers have recently done it, 
thereby saving worry, time and money. Established 1866 


Free samples gladly sent Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


ole (Mass.) | | Branches: 
Whitinsville Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPINNING RING 
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Dame Fashion, with 
her unreasonable, utterly 
feminine changes of often find her an extremely 
mind, has ruined many 
a textile business in the 
past few years. At the 


pal but alert manufacturers adapt itself to changing 
| conditions. The Whitin 


Model Even Tension 
. a l Spooler, for example, is 
profitable readily adaptable to 


+ 


| | changes in production. 
. ri same time, she has brought a large measure of success New tendencies in style and design can be 
wer to many others. — | taken advantage of immediately. Even if market 
Impossible? Not at all! In this era of over-pro- conditions demanded a change from rayon to cotton, 
nti. duction, the textile man who can most readily adapt or cotton to silk,. the Model “F”’ Spooler is equipped 
nd his mill to the sudden whims of fashion has a power- to meet those requirements without costly alterations. 
ful competitive weapon. Write us for detailed information about the Whitin 
ee And modern, efficient machinery can do a great Even Tension Spooler and other modern machinery 
ies * deal towards keeping a mill in position to quickly which is helping to keep cotton mills out of the red. 
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Model “F”’ Spooler | 
(an exhibition frame | 

arranked for Rayon) | 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


mS WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
| CHARLOTTE. N. 
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you 
Looms EXPENSE 
Account 


‘TNHEARD of—for they last for 

years. They go under capital 
account. Looms are ASSETS. So are 
Lestershire Fibre Head Spools. In 
fact, they last longer than the aver- 
age loom. 


Charging spools to expense grew out 
of the use of wooden spools. A 
wooden spool was good for only 
a short time. Expense exactly de- 
scribed them. 


It’s different with Lestershires. They are lasting equipment. 


Lestershire 
Fibre Head Spools 


Reduce direct labor costs. 
Eliminate your spool replacement 


to employes from rough or 
slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage 
on your spools, 

Eliminate warper kinks and knots 
due to spools. 

Eliminate broken ends on your 
warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 


Don’t hide their value. Put them on inventory. They help 
spools (in many mills this loss : Oe 
runs into thousands of dollars). | tell a profit story to stockholders. 
Eliminate all possibility of injury Do you charge off spools to expense or do you equip with ASSETS? 


20% to 30%. 140. B-ldwin 

Materially improve the quality of on tena Southern Office ; 
your warps; and thus better the Johnson City 519 Johnston Building 
quality and increase your pro- New York Charlotte, N. i; 


duction generally. 
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Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 2 


The Story of 


Chis plant at Sydowsaue, Germany, near the Baltic 


Sea, with a capacity of 4.000.000 Ibs. a year. was 


the second unit in the present world wide chain of 


 Glanzstoff Rayon factories. 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 160 Madison Avenues New York 
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BEACH pajamas made of rayon and sponsored by the smart world become fashion 
successes of international consequence . they are seen now at the winter 
resorts, will appear in increasing numbers in the summer. . . . Bedspreads with 
immense popular appeal, made of rayon, will be placed on literally hundreds of 
thousands of beds in American homes during the next few months. Outstanding 
successes of the coming season, in every department of textile manufacture, are 
being styled of Crown Brand Rayon Yarns. 

1929 is sure to mark important, far-reaching developments in the rayon indus- 
try. Makers of drapezy fabrics, dress goods, hosiery and underwear, teady-to- 
wear, and household textiles, will profit greatly by this expansion and by the use 
of the new Crown Brand Rayon Yarns. These fine, highly specialized yarns make 
possible amazing, almost incredible achievements whether used alone or in’ com- 
bination with other fibres. Astonishing new textures! Splendid new color effects! 
Inspired new designs! . . . ° 

) As the world’s largest producer of rayon yarns, The Viscose Company has planned 
a comprehensive program of scientific research for the new year. Continuing our 
policy of offering our customers the benefit of our enormous resources, we are 
glad to co-operate in solving technical problems of manufacture. Look for the 
Crown Brand when you buy rayon. Specify it when you order. It indicates rayon 
-yarn spun true to denier, that dyes evenly, is worked readily, and washes well. 
For further information address The Viscose (Company; 171° Madison Ave., 


New York City. 
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No. 20 


Hines Urges Greater Effort in Export Field 


REATER coneentration in developing and direeting 


exports of cotton textiles in specific markets either 


through ordinary processes of joint representation or 
under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act is sug- 


‘ gested by Walker D. Hines, president of the Cotton-Tex- 


tile Institute, Inc., in announcing the. results of a 
special study which has just been concluded under his 
direction. 

Concentration which Mr. Hines urges the industry to 
consider would strengthen the American export trade in 
cotton goods in. five ways: 


Eliminate 
among our own exporters. 


unnecessary cul-price competition 


2, Promote more econprehensive research and plan- 
ning. 


3. Utilize the restricted personnel which has neces- 
sary training and experience. 

4. Kliminate unnecessary cost. 

2. Attract the best type of banking accommodation. 

In describing the methods of combination available, 
Mr. Hines states: 

“The Webb-Pomerene Act affords a wide choice of 
means Ol combining even to the extent of eliminating 
price or other competition, as far as export. business 
is concerned. It is noteworthy that while many mill 
interests lament the restriction of our Anti-Trust Act 
on the handling of domestic business, those mills. have 
not yel availed themselves of the opportunities afford- 
ed by the Webb-Pomerene Act to be relieved of those 
restrictions in handling export business. 


“Whatever the form of combination employed in for- 
eign business, the object should be to get the most effi- 
clenlt organization possible with the necessary export 
experience and specially trained personnel and with 
the necessary facilities for studying and adequately 
serving the markets selected. For these essentials. 
nothing can be a substitute. Combination without 
necessary business back-ground, experience and _ train- 
ing can promise nothing but disappointment. In fact. 
gne of.the leading reasons for greater combination is 
io get the maximum use of the too restricted amount 
of export talent and experience now available. 


“Our study indicates that we are well situated as to 
bank facilities and that most experienced export 
interests, whose credit problems are of the most trust- 
worthy character, have little if any company that other 
countries have any substantial advantages. in this re- 
spect. 


Our 


“The very substantial volume of our cotton textile 
exports demonstrates that we are in position, as to 


many types of goods as well as yarns, to meet successful 
outside competition in various parts of the world. We 
are in position to do this to an increasing extent, provid- 
ed our export processes aré sufficiently improved. 

“Highly abnormal conditions immediately following 
the World War led to an extraordinary volume of ex- 
ports which naturally were handled under hastily for- 
mulated plans and under specially hazardous conditions. 
Very serious losses resulted. 


“Recollections of these post-war losses seem still to 
have some influence both in merchandising and banking 
quarters. It:is important to emphasize, and the most 
experienced exporters now fully realize, that conditions 
have since gradually settled down to a normal situation. 


“An examination of our present methods shows a very 
large number of different export interests and as a 
result of this large number, many of them necessarily 
operate in a comparatively small way. Examination 
also shows a relatively small supply of men with a 
highly specialized training requisite for the most suc- 
cessful handling of a business so entirely different from 
the selling of our output at hime. 


“In addition to the outstanding need for greater con- 
centration and co-operation, there needs to be increased 
appreciation of the points that the export business is 
a specialized business very different from domestic 
business; that time and money are required to develop 
it: that if undertaken it is necessary to stay with it in 
years of good domestic profits; and that it is worth 
spending, in this manner, time, money, persistence and 
patience in order te broaden and further stabilize the 
demand for the output of our great cotton textile 
capacity. 

“The mill desiring export business should be prepared 
to take export orders to a pre-determined per cent of 
its capacity, regardless of the conditions of domestic 
business, as export business cannot be built up by taking 
orders one year and refusing them the next. Whenever 
a new market is to be entered a well-trained, capable 
man for the market should be secured and guaranteed 
a sufficient income so that he can live under conditions 
in keeping with his work and further, in order that 
he may build solidly for the future, develop possibie 
future oullets rather than concentrate only on immedi- 
ate orders. This man should select, train and supervise 
all agents and assist the importing customers. 


“Owing to the small percentage of our export sales, 
relative to our total cotton piece goods production 
(approximately 6 per cent), and also to the short time 
in which the majority of export houses have been en- 

‘Continued on Page 314) 
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A Little Psychology And A Big Situation 


iy W. M. 


HE present day is the day of the thinker, the philo- 

sopher, in the industrial world. The words philoso- 
phy and selience have been industrially vitalized and 
are integral factors in world progress. 

The average business man heretofore has regarded 
philosophy as scholastic, academic, far removed from 
the industrial order, but today our great leaders are 
realizing that the philosophers are the great pace mak- 
ers, the recorders of cOmposite fundamentals directinz 
human life. 

Their statements may be general and, to the casual 
reader, vague, but to the modern industrialists they are 
indicators by which he can set his course. 

Another factor influencing our modern life has been 
the call for young men to assume positions of respon- 
sibility. It has been said time and again that this is 
. the age of the young man, and but few have stopped 
to think and analyze why this fact is so other than ‘to 
realize that it is a strenuous age and strenuosity and 
youth are companions, 

There seems to be a more significant reason for this 
being called the age of the young man, and it is the 
fact that older men are very reluctant to change their 
phiosophies and ‘young men are just constructing 
theirs, and in their construction they can shape them 
in accordance with the changes and conditions now 
obtaining, 

Our psychologists, among the many statements that 
they make, include two which challenge our attention 
as we think through the contents of this article. First, 
“The. evidence of intelligence is an ability always. to 
adapt one’s self to the environment in which he lives.” 
The second statement is, “Few men learn much after 
forty years of age.” It would, therefore, seem. that 
two. statements added together would account 
for the extreme individualism and extreme conserva- 
lism of Lhe older men and their ability to fully compre- 
hend the rapidly changed economic and social condi- 
tions. Tt would also indicate the necessity fo: 
young men into the respons:ble position of life. 


these 


ealling 


Every man, consciously, or 


posite at 


unconseliously, is a com- 
individual philosophies as. pertain to society, 
to industry, to religion and to polities or government. 
These individual phitosophies merge into a composite 
and form a background to motivate his thinking and 
acting. | 

These philosophies are slowing in forming. They are 
the tinal judgments in his plan of thinking or absorp- 
tion through his early years. They become more deeply 
grooved in the cortical cells of his brain as age and 
experience accumulate, and when finally they become 
sel they become very resistent to.change or to obliter- 
ation. This fact does not obtain with people who keep 
their minds alive- and alert to a broader view of life 
than the particular groove in which thev discharge 
their specific vocational activities 

The exercise of the intellectual faculties has never 
been as agreeable to man as the exercise of the physical 
faculties. It is difficult to think along definite lines. 
More will power is required to make the mind think 
it is to make the body act; hence most people are will- 
ing to let other people do their thinking for them. or 
to make the foolish attempt to go all the way through 
life with the small accumulation of knowledge acquired 
in the early days. 


8 


McLaurine, Secretary American Cotton 


VManutacturers Association 


I think it was Emerson who gave forth the expression 
that we must live to day with all our might, taking 
into consideration the needs of the day, and if on the 
morrow new conidtions arise, make whatever changes 
are necessary to live that day well. 

Samuel Foss in his “Trail of the Calf” and the follow- 
ers who came down the trail protrayed the character- 


istics tendencies of mankind. 


The early roads of North Carolina with their sinuous 
windings, hunting the easy spots of life, are characteris- 
tic of the old line thinking; the modern tangential 
roads cutling through mountain sides, filling up gorges, 
bridging swamps, represent the new type of thinking. 

Every vear demands new adjustments, and every peri- 
od or evcle of life demands even more adjustments. 
So gradually do these needs come in various phases of 
our life that oft times we are unconscious of their 
presence, or of the demand. The tendency to follow 
old lines is so strong and the effort required to change 
is so appalling that man hesitates to change. 

It has been said that caravan routes across the great 
desért of Africa can be traced by the bleached bones 
of those who have perished enroute, and so it may be 
said that the caravan routes of business can be traced 
by those who have failed in their effort to succeed 
because they failed to plan their ourney properly. 

Herbert Hoover in “Nation’s Business” of January, 
speaking of American. individualism, states this:— 

“The inherited instincts of self-preservation, .acquisi- 
tiveness, fear, kindness, hate, curiosity, desire for self- 
expression, for power, for adulation, that we earry over 
from a thousand generations must, for good or evil, 
be comprehended in a workable system embracing our 
accumulation of experiences and equipment. They may 
modify themselves with time—but in terms of genera- 
tions. Thev differ in their urge upon different individ- 
uals. The dominant ones are sellish. But ne civilization 
could be built or can endure solely upon the ground- 
work of unrestrained and unintelligent self-interest. 
The problem of the world is to restrain the destruc- 
live instinets while strengthening and enlarging those 
of altruistic character and constructive impulse — for 
thus we build for the future,” | 

The barbaric idea of the “Survival of the fittest” is 
rapidly being dispiaced by a new competitive, co-opera- 
tive American individualism. The over-lapping rings 
of individual self-interest, without any plan or pilot, 
are discordantly and unhappily dinning strife and dis- 
comfort to our industrial well-being. Many of our indus- 
trial systems are advancing with mob psychology moti- 
vating, and the mob never thinks, it acts. It is unamen- 
able to reason, il is unsystematized and disorderly. An 
army is perhaps the best example of organization and 
system and definite objectivity. The cotton textile indus- 
try must represent one of these two phases of life. 

Every phase of life has the same fundamentals direct- 
ing it today that it had in the beginning, but the 
interpretation and application of these fundamentals 
in successful life today are vastly different from what 
they were in years gone by. Progress and evolution 
demand changes and those who would live successfully 
and happi'y must realize this. 

The cotton textile imdustry has. without a doubt 
arrived at that period in its progress in which attention 
must not be centered upon its production, but upon its 
distribution. So many of the mills have not realized 
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this, and many that have sensed the idea do not realize 
that it is their problem perhaps more than that of 
any employed or distantly removed distributing organi- 
zation. 

Many of the commission houses have seemingly been 
satisfied to offer reasons for the dull market conditions, 
but there is much speculation as to whether some of 
them have fully sensed the new situation and whether 
they are proceeding on right lines for a constructive 
solution. The distribution of commodities in all lines 
has changed materially and must change even more 
before there is to be any abiding satisfaction either to 
producers or distributors. Close co-operation and confi- 
dence must be employed in any plan considered or 
agreed upon. 

Some people are inclined to think that distribution 
involves only the manufacturers and commission 
houses or selling agencies of whatever type may be 
employed. When the question is studied deeply other 
important factors enter indicating that it is not some- 
thing that ean be solved quickly, but will take a lon: 
period of time and much study. 

Borsodi in his book “The Distribution Age” says: 
“Every part of our economic structure is being strain- 


ed by the strenuous effort to market profitably what 


modern industry can produce. 


“To solve this problem, we have literally nothing in 
the way of clear principles, and less in the way of 
sound practice. Every factor in distribution is a law 
unto itself... Every producer fashions methods of dis- 
tribution suit himself, quite without regard to their 
effect upon distribution as a whole. 

“To the man who looks beyond the immediate mom- 
ent, who'ls concerned with the condition which will face 
society five, ten and fifteen years from now, it is essen- 
tial that the principles involved should be clarified. « 

‘“The need for doing this is imperative 

“We have a large and constantly growing body of 
public opinion, which insists that the cost of distribu- 
tion is too high, that unnecessary distributors must be 
eliminated, and that more economical methods must be 
introduced into distribution. 

“On the other side, we have the most powerful and 
influential manufacturers in many lines constantly de- 
veloping the agencies for selling and perfecting the 
mediums for advertising on the theory that the solution 
of the problem requires. more and more selling and 
more and more advertising.” 

Further on in another chapter he makes the follow- 
ing statements: “That distribution costs in this coun- 
try, both for physical distribution and for marketing, 
have risen out of proportion to production costs; 

“2. That high freight rates and cross hauling and 
unnecessary transportation are principally responsible 
for the rise in the cost of physical distribution; 

“3. That one of the most important factors in caus- 
ing the rise in the cost of marketing, as distinguished 
from the rise in the eost of physical distribution. is 
‘high pressure’ selling, ‘high pressure’ advertising, ‘high 
pressure’ marketing generally: 

“4. That manufacturers engaged in mass production 
and mass selling have been the active factors in the 
development of extravagant marketing and unnecessary 
transportation—that they are responsible for the break- 
ing down of that skillful and skeptical buying by retail- 
ers and consumers which tends to raise standards and 
to lower costs.” 

By way of intensifying the statements that production 
.costs are less today than fifty years ago, and distribu- 
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‘thousand per cent in total horsepower. At 


9 


tion costs more, he has the following to say in reference 
to the increased distribution: “In 1870 the, 
primary power used exclusively in manufacturing was 
2,346,142 horsepower. By 1920 it has risen to 29,504,792 
horsepower. In fifty vears it increased more than one 

the 
time the quantity of goods which could be produced for 
each horsepower used in driving machinery was in- 
creased almost beyond measure. 


cost of 


“The capital invested in manufactures tn 1870 was 
$1,694,567,015. By 1920 this had increased to $44,466,593,- 
771. No allowance has been made in these figures for 
the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
For one reason, because the dollar invested in 1t920 
bought proportionately more productive machinery and 
erected proportionately more efficient factories. 

“The purchasing power of 1870 may have been twice 
as great: as the purchasing power of 1920 dollars, but 
the factories erected with 1920 dollars are capable of 
producing much more than twice as much as factories 
which the 1870 dollars erected. 

“During this same fifty years, the population increas- 
ed only from 38,588,371 to 105,740,620. 

“Using the year 1870 as a base, the population has 
grown 174 per cent, horsepower has grown 1158 per cent. 

“In other words, each customer today has to consume 
tne products of 2791 horsepower, as compared with 
0608 in 1870, or. four and one-half times as much as 
the consumer of fifty years ago. Actually, he has to 
consume much more than four and one-half times as 
much, because of the enormously greater output of each 
horsepower used in production today. 

“But he must not only buy more than four and. one- 
half times as much in goods. He must pay proportion- 
ately a higher price for interest and dividends on the 
eapital being used by the manufacturers. Horsepower 
increased four and one-half times, but capital invested 
increased in the same period over twenty-six times. 
The prices paid by eonsumers today must, therefore, 


include interest and dividends upon over twenty-six 
times the capital used by manufacturers fifty years 
ago.” 


Shibley in his “New Way to Net Profits” says “Under 
previous administration business men 
thought in terms of raw materials converted into mer- 
chandise. sold and distributed to possible Consumers 
whose taste, huving habits, location and ability to pur- 
ehase were more or unknown. In-other words, 
the thought, originating in production, flowed towards 
sales, markets heing secondary consideration. The 
present system contemplates a business balanced and 
controlled by a carefully formulated plan which is 
based upon consumer demand, Its advocates state boldly 
that the true industry in 
times are consumer purchasing capacitv and consumer 
demand, nol raw material supply or productive capa- 
city.” 


systems of 


less 


measures of these present 


In discussing efforts of manufacturers to. releve 
competitive conditions and stimulate markets, he states 
further: “Mass production, the maximum of output at 
the minimum of cost, which looked so fine when these 
rood people were building their mills and equipping 
them with the latest developments in labor-saving ma- 
chinery did nol appear so wonderful when consumer 
markets became saturated and satiated. They beheld 
with consternation that mass production. had been 
transformed into a Frankenstein monster which threat- 


Continued on Page 36 
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Mergers Feature of 1928 Business 


By F. M. 


Managing Director, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
ERGERS and consolidations characterized American 
business throughout 1928 and may be expected to 

continue to do so during 1929. This is the opinion of 

149 editors of business papers in the fields of production, 

merchandising, and the service functions as reported 

for third semi-annual survey of business conditions 
undertaken jointly The Associated Business Papers and 
the National Conference of Business Paper Editors. 

It is the consensus of these editors, reporting indi- 
vidually for the industry or fie‘d with which their 
papers deal, that business for 1928 was not startling nor 
do they anticipate that 1929 will see much change. I 
was, with few exceptions, neither above the average of 
1927 nor below it. On the other hand these editors hold 
that during 1928 there was less actual unemployment 
and a nearer approach to balancing a production and 
consumption than is generally recognized. 

Where in former years mergers were chiefly for re- 
financing. purposes, these business paper editors con- 
sider that the mergers of the past year and those con- 
templated for consummation during the present year 
have been undertaken rather as a means to find the way 
out of the difficulty of growing sales cost, ruinous com- 
petition and necessary research deve-opment both as to 
products and markets. ._In some cases there mergers 
have taken the form of consolidations of productive 
groups to provide domination of the particular field. 
In others they have marked the co-ordination of pro- 
duction and merchandising even to the ultimate con- 
sumer. | 

Editor after editor records mergers, big and _ little, 
within his field. Outstanding happenings of this sort 
are reported from the automotive industries, the chem- 
ical industries, the mining industries—except the coal 
field—and the furniture industries. The trend in these 
consolidations seems to have been an attempt not so 
much to reduce cost.of manufacture as to provide un- 
duplicated sales and distribution machinery so as to 
reduce gross cost of manufacturing and sales and to 
increase net profits. It is expected that the present 
year will important mergers of automobile tire 
manufacturers, new combinations in the iron and steel 
industry for reduction of operating eost, and others in 
the textile industries for the purpose of 
operating and distributing costs. 

A trend for consolidation among equipment manufac- 
turers Is also noted and in such service fields as the 
operation of motor buses, the hotel held and the hos- 
pital fleld—both in the big cities and the smaller urban 
communities. 

In the merchandising fields there has been an out- 
standing merger’ of department stores and at the same 
time chain stores have given color to development in 
the consolidation of retail outlets. Nineteén 
and twenty-eight marked the entrance of the chain 
store idea into fields of general merchandising outside 
of food supplies. Significant events in this respect are 
noted in the advent of local retail establishments owned 
and operated by the great mail order houses. Chain 
stores are reported by the furniture publications to be 
sharply increasing, particularly in the Middle West and 
South. Canadian editors report a rapid movement to 
chain stores, particularly in the hardware, grecery, 
baking and dry goods fields. On the other hand the 
chain store movement has not seemed to have increased 
in the boot and shoe trade. One observer states that 
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the limit for chain store development seems to be that, 
of the total retail sales of any community, not more 
than 40 per cent can be done upon the cash basis re- 
quired by chain store operation. That is, that the 
American consumer will not pay cash for more than 40 
per cent of his total purchases. | 


In the hunt to find ways to reduce selling costs and 
increase the margin of profit there appears to be, both 
in mergers and chain store merchandising, a develop- 
ment of staff organization so as to take advantage of the 
economic values of. management under consolidated 
control. 


American industry is continuing to shift its location 
of plants to new areas which offer opportunities for 
more economic opération. This is particularly true of 
the chemical industry which has established important 
new plants in Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia and 
Alabama. The textile industry is continuing to shift its 
mills to the South, but this is less marked than in re- 
cent years. Specialty textile mills are now the ones 
moving Southward, while at the same time there is a 
distinct trend of silk mills toward New England. The 
furniture factories are showing a trend toward the 
Southwest and restaurants are moving away from con- 
gested shopping centers to neighborhood and wayside 
locations. 


In the field of transportation, the railroads are’ re- 
ported to be operating at a high degree of efficiency 
making hand to mouth buying equaliy as effective as 
during 1927. Three new trends, however, have made 
themselves felt in the transportation of merchandise. 
These are the growing use of motor trucks for short 
haul operations, the use of inland waterways with 
specially designed cargo carriers and the advent of air 
transportation as a distinct Industry which gives great 
promise of commercial application. 

In the field of construction, 1928 again marked a new 
high year. The total volume of construction contracts 
for the United States being 13 per cent higher for 1928 
than for 1927. This gain was particularly noticeable in 
buildings, highways, waterworks, and federal govern- 
ment projects. At the same time, residential building 
increased about 7 per cent. Construction of new chem- 


ical plants on a large scale was an outstanding feature 


of industrial building for 1928. The total of all con- 
struction for the first 49 weeks of the past vear were 
$6,395,424,900, as against $6,083,557,500. | 

The number of employees in various industries the 
country over is reported to be slightly above that of 
1927. In the automotive industries employment pay- 
rolls of 1928 marked a high peak and this is expected 
to continue throughout 1929. Likewise those thrown 
out of employment by more efficient machinery were 
immediate.y absorbed for the production of additional 
units. In the furniture fields new workers were added 
from the metal craft shops for the making of metal 
furniture. Employment in the textile industries .in- 
creased through 1928 and is expected to show a further 
increase during 1929. The machine tool manufacturers 
not only increased their number of employees but re- 
port a scarcity of skilled toolmakers and machinists. 
In the hotel and restaurant fields the number of em- 
ployees went up 10 per cent, with many young men and 
women attracted to this employment by the general 
expansion of these twin service industries. The advent 
of more women as waitresses, sales girls and workers 
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in the preparation of foods is considered significant of 
the effects of restricted immigration. 


In coal mining the total number of men employed has 
decreased and the outlook for 1929 is for further reduc- 
tion of total number of workers, but distinctly better 
annual earnings for those employed. Likewise there 
has been a decrease in the number of employees in the 
petroleum industries due to a slight curtailment of 
production and more particularly to increasing use of 
automatic machinery throughout the various branches 
of the industry. 7 


The advance of electrification and further mechaniza- 
tion of industry is reported by editors of all of the 
publications in the production fields and also by those 
whose papers concern themselves with the making and 
distribution of agricultural machinery. Farmers are 
reported to be turning to the use of tractor power 
wherever possible as a means of reducing the cost of 
trops and making possible the operation of larger farm 
units and more powerful farm machinery. | 

The meat packing industry is reported to have a 
volume of trade for 1928 about equal to that of 1927 and 
profits are expected to be considerably better than in 
1927. At the same time the methods of distribution of 
this industry have undergone distinct changes, due to 
the entrance of the chain store movement in the meat 
field and there has been a strong trend toward modern 
packaging of meat foods. 


The makers of automobile tires, while they had a 12 
per cent increase in the number of tires so.d during 
1928, have concluded the year with practically no 
profits, due to the sharp drop in crude rubber prices, 
which forced them to take an inventory loss of over 
$1,000,000,000 on crude supplies and finished products. 
At the same time this industry starts 1929 with over 20 
per cent of the year’s market of 75,000,000,000 tires 
already manufactured. During the past year there was 
a revolutionary change in tire marketing. The shift 
was from the old style automobile tire selling by small 
dealers, battery shops, filling stations and the like to 
“drive-in superservice stations.” The manufacturers 
have encouraged this shift and jobbers are reported to 
be rapidly ceasing to function. 

In the steel industry after some years of profitiess 
selling, 1928 found the best minds of the industry bent 
on making their selling as intelligent as their manufac- 
turing. The result of this. was that in no year has 
competition in the steel selling been so enlightened and 
a.so none has shown such gain in market soundness. 
More headway in voluntary price stabilization can be 
looked for in 1929 and producers will make early plans 
for co-operative ‘research to develop new outlets for 
their product, and to acquaint the public thoroughly 
with its values in new and old uses. 


Throughout industry both in production and distribu- 
tion, 1928 has seen distinct steps forward in trade co- 
operation for research, for scientific establishment of 


economic principles of management, for new uses of 


o.d products and for the finding of additional fringe, as 
well as new, markets for commodities both at home and 
in the foreign trade fields. 


Lays Cotton Status To Style Emphasis 


Boston, Mass.—‘Styling and designing with the aid 
of women in the industry have aided materially in re- 
turning cotton to prominence in the world of fashion,” 
declared Lincoln Baylies, president of the National 
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Association, in an address before the Androscoggin 
Valley Mill Men’s Association at Lewiston, Me. 
“Women are playing a more important role than ever 
before in the tetxile industry because of the greater 
attention being paid by manufacturers to fashion 
trends, to the type of fabrics which will be in the 


mode, which will be best adapted to the styles approved 


of by American women,” he continued. 

“Cotton has a go.den opportunity for the coming sea- 
son, our style advisers declare. Last year it was given 
a sort of dress rehearsal by several Fifth avenue shops. 
For the first time it was sold on a basis of style and not 


- price. 


Beaux Arts Costumes 

“There is a great deal of cotton going into costumes 
for the Beaux Arts Ball, which is one of the big events 
of the New York social world. Fresh crisp muslins are 
excellent for the directoire frocks and also “India” 
cotton that was so popular for shawls and coats. 

“The retail stores in New York have all advertised 
cotton for the Paim Beach trade. Magazines in the 
higher price variety are catering to people whose tasles 
usually require rather comfortable incomes, displaying 
advertisements of dainty new fabrics in gingham. 

“The present mode accents a dull finish in all fabrics, 
which is a distinct advantage for cotton. Fabrics espe- 
cially mentioned for Palm Beach are ginghams, pique, 
garbadine, novelty printed cotton for cots, scarfs and 


belts and velveteen for coats. 


The outstanding features of cotton fabrics which 
promise to have.an increased vogue for the 1929 sum- 
mer season are marked distinction between the weaves 
for sportswear and those for afternoon and evening 
use, with a corresponding difference in colors and. pat- 
terns. Fabrics for sportswear are heavy and closely 
woven; those for afternoon and evening are sheer, more 
filmy and airy than ever before in the history of the 
industry. | 

Use of Special Ensemble 

“A kitchenette homemaker wants a special ensemble 

to wear on Sunday morning and holidays rather than 


a negligee with its loose and cumbersome sleeves. The 
average business girl is adverse to negligees. She is 


accustomed to working in trim clothing. The business 
woman of today does a great deal to influence style. 
The ensemble, as all fashion notes tell us, is here to 


stay. 


“It is made in silk, wool and cotton. It is now being 
used in a new way, that is, the harmonizing or con- 
trasting ensemble, not the matching one. Our style 
advisers emphasize that the ensemble must be biended 
or contrasted correctly, for when it is badly done it 
looks like a jumble. | 

“For spring the style advisers predict a greater use 
of the ensemble and greater ingenuity of combinations, 
eolor and fabric. They also predict the greater use 
of the three or four piece suit, for this type of garment 
has grown to be a necessity, and it is not considered a 
luxury nowadays. 

“New dresses seem to indicate that waistlines are 
coming back to the normal line. Fullness in the back 
of the skirts and a generous number of pleats are also 
noted. | 

“The fashion notes also include that belts, boleros, 
tires on skirts as being much in the mode. Colors are 
being used in combination on the same garment, not 
necessarily matching nor contrasting. 
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The Shrinkage of Cotton Cloth’ 


By H. D. Clayton, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


HE subject 
always been an important one for manufacturers of 
wearing apparel, such as the manufacturers of under- 


of “Shrinkage of Cotton Cloth” has 


wear, shirts and collars. In using the term “shrinkage” 
we are using the common!y accepted definition, that is, 
an apparent loss in dimension either lengthwise or 
widthwise. 

Considerable study has been given this problem, par- 
ticularly by shirt and collar manufacturers, but appar- 
ently very little consideration has been paid to it by 
mills or textile finishing plants. It has been the prac- 
tice of manufacturers to accept materials finished as 
supplied to them and to make an allowance for shrink- 
such allowance peing determined by an ordinary 
washing test to which the garments made from such 
fabric would naturally be subjected. After this wash 
shrinkage had been determined the patterns were made, 
oversize, so that when the garment was washed. fo: 
the first time in a laundry or at home it would shrink 
to approximately the correct size. 

The common,practice of the finishing plant of finish- 
ing cloth with a gain of 3 per eent or more, had made 
if necessary for the manufacturer to make a larger 
allowance than he would have done if there had been 
no gai in yardage. 


age 


In the manufacture of collars, boh starched and. soft. 
the amount of shrinkage of the cloths used is deter- 
mined by washing tests and the proper. allowance for 
shrinkage made, Originally it was the practice to make 
up collars of three or more piles of different materials, 
using on the front of the collar a long eloth, counting 
approximately 96 by 100 and approximating 
to the pound finished; with a heavy interlining of 
coarse construction, 3.75 yards to the pound, more or 
with a back cloth approximately the same as the 
front and counting 80 square or 72 bv 76. 


Vards 


less. 


These cloths, as finished, would all shrink differently 
in a washing test and it was, therefore, necessary to 
give the fabric a preliminary shrinkage to bring the 
cloth down to a more or less uniform basis. | 

To illustrate: The 96 by 100 when washed in a 
regular collar wash would shrink approximately 2 to 
2% inches to the yard. The 375 interlining material 
might shrink as much as 2% to 3 inches to the yard. 
The: 80-80 or cloth, used for the hack. would 
shrink inches to 2% inches, or more per yard. 


42-76 
from 2 
Variations in Shrinkage 
that cloths of 
finished in 


found 
and 


It was {he same construetion, 
different mills. would not 


necessarily have the same shrinkage co-efficient and 


hieached 


therefore it was difficull to make proper allowance for 
shrinkage so that when a collar had been laundered it 
would be free from welts and wrinkles and would main- 
tain the shape to which it was originally designed. The 
difficulties led to the adoption of a shrinking method 
which is used by most collar manufacturers. 

The method consists in tnrking the cloth as tinished 
by the finishing plant and soaking it in water and then 
drying by any of the ordinary drying methods. 
manufacturers have resorted to the centrifugal extrac- 
tor to extract the major portion of water from the 
cloth so that the amount of water to be evaporated by 
steam. drying would be cul.down. to.a minimum, Others 


some 


*Address before American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists 
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have used hydraulic for pressing out the 
excess of water and still others have used the easiest! 
and most common method of simply lifting the cloth 
from the soaking tub and without attempting to remove 
any of the moisture, drying it in a loop drier or over 
dry cans. 


presses 


A great many experiments have been tried to find out 
the best conditions of temperature, length of time, etc., 
fo obtain uniform results and from the results of these 
experiments it has been quite definitely determined that 
the essential thing is to see that the cloth is thoroughly 
impregnated with the water and that all of the air in 
and between the fibers and threads has been displaced. 

The length of time of soaking, in order to accomplish 
this result, varies with the kind of material used and 
especially with the manner in which the cloth has been 
dressed and finishea, The time of soaking can be short- 
ened by the use of hot water but in the case of cloth 
which is more or less heavily sized, hot water is ob- 
jectionable for the reason that it is more apt to disturb 
the physical condition of the sizing and remove a con- 
siderable portion of it. For certain types of manufac- 
ture it is highly desirable that stiff or moderately stiff 
cloth be used. In the eollar industry, for instance, 
cloth which has an appreciable amount of sizing can 
be wrinkling and with less opportunity for distortion 
of shape. 

This shrinking method which I have just deseribed, 
namely, soaking of cloth in water without agitalon, 
does not produce a eomplete shrinkage but it does have 
a tendency to reduce the shrinkage of cloth of different 
construction so that when they are sewed together and 
are laundered in their final manufactured product a 
more uniform shrinkage takes place in the various 
plies and an articles such as a collar can be manufac- 
tured with less difficulty and with much more perfec- 
tions as to detail. 

From the standpoint of the shirt salesmen and the 
shirt buvers it has always seemed advisable to main- 
tain the original finish which has been put onto the 
cloth bv the finishing plant. Retail salesmen, shirt 
purchasers. (shirt wearers) insist that when the pur- 
ehase a new shirt they value very highly the fine lus- 
trous appearance of the new article, even though in 
subsequent relaundering and. wearings: the original 
luster is more or less entirely removed. | 

It is claimed by people who sell such merchandise 
that a customer is willing to wear a garment which is 
much too large for him when new in order that his 
vanity may be appeased by the fine appearance of the 
new article for a few days’ wear, even though that 
fine appearance is sacrificed for 95 per cent of the 
life of the garment. 

At the present time, however, there appears to be 
an insistent demand by the buying public for articles 
whieh do not shrink. .I have no doubt that this feeling 
has been, if not promoted, aided by our friends in the 
laundry industry and by the fact that about 80 per 
cent of all shirts manufactured today have collars at- 
tached, and a consideration is being given to the subject 
of producing fabrics which will have all of the sheen 
and luster to which the shirt wearer has been accus- 


tomed and also the added feature of non-shrinkability. 


I believe that the average shirt wearer, in thinking 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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MAKES MORE UNIFORM YARN 


4 


4 


HE making of uniform yarn 
demands uniform laps. To pro- 
duce a lap regular in weight per unit 
area of, say, one square foot, accurate 
feed regulation of both length and 
width must be maintained in every 
preparatory process. | 
The H & B Magnetic Clutch con- 
troller, combined with the T. S. R. 
Stop Motion, insures absolute feed 
control and eliminates all possibility 
of damage from the admission of 
foreign substances. | | 
Police your Pickers, reduce your 
labor costs, and increase your quality 
with H & B Unified Control. 
Performance facts gladly furnished 
upon request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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C) 
oS two yarns are fed to the needles of a knitting 
\ machine together through the same guide, an inter- 


mingled effect 1s produced as the threads reverse posi- 
tions at random. For the purpose of plating they 
must be fed through separate guides, and to be con- 
trolled as far as possible until loops are: formed and 
intermeshed. ‘Ihe. leading guide carries the face yarn, 
and the following guide feeds its thread so that it gets 
between the face yarn and the head of the needle. The 
yarn that is the nearer to the needle-head goes, not 
necessarily to the back of the fabric, but the back of 
the loop formed by that needle. When three threads 
are used for plating—an uncommon occurrence at the 
present time,—the middle yarn is sandwiched between 
the other two, and shows neither at the front nor at 
the back of the fabric, whatever the nature of the 
stitch may be. 

In plain plating with two threads each loop is double, 
and the structure of the fabric is perfectly regular. No 
hard-and-fast rules can be Jaid down with regard to 
how the tensions should be adjusted but it is found that 
when an artificial or real silk yarn is used for covering 


a yarn of similar or different nature, the best results 


are obtained by applying a considerable amount of 
tension to the coverer and allowing the thread that is 
required to be covered to run-in to the needles with 
relative freedom. 


For the “point heel” in seamless hose it is generally 


desired that the splicing thread shall be covered by the 


main leg yarn, and hence the former requires as little 


tension as possible applied to it. This. presents a diffi- 
culty when the splicing is introduced by the aid of 
oscillating feeder mechanisin, the development =o! 
regular taper lines necessitates effective control of the 
thread. Maximum and minimum tension are required 
at one and the same time, and a compromise has to be 
effected. .The needle-selecting mechanism in 
place of the oscillating feeder attachment: overcomes 
the difficulty, as the thread can then be tensioned solely 
to suit the requirements of plating. 


The statement made above, that in plating one 
thread is placed nearer the. needle-head than the other, 
holds good, irrespective of the position of the needle. 
Thus, when two sets of needles are used for rib work, 
the same result is obtained whether they are placed at 
right-angles to each other, as on. circular and flat knit- 
(ing machines, or in the same plane as on automatic 
rib-knitting machines. and pearl-stitch ,machines. As 
the back of a rib loop is at the front of the fabric, rib 
stileches show the normally hidden yarn; but plain and 
rib loops being in two separate planes, and the vertical 
lines of loops in each plane having a tendenevy to close 
up towards each other, this yvarn may not show unless 
the fabric is stretched. 


use ot 


The objects of ordinary plating in plain and rib 
stitch are to cheapen products without adversely af- 
fecting their superficial appearance, and to combine 
attractiveness with ulilitv.. The latter object is served 
in hose and underwear by plating artificial silk over 
wool or cotton, thereby giving the wearer the benefit 
of the warmth and softness of wool or the durability of 
cotton in a garment possessing the pleasing appearance 
of silk. Within limits the counts of varns used for 
plating can be varied so as to allow fabric of given 
weight to be produced at a fixed price, in spite of 
fluctuations in yarn costs. 


In addition, the principle of plating can be applied 
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Plated and Floating Stitches in Knitting 


as a means of developing designs in any one of the 
following ways:— 

(A) On a plain stitch basis, with one set of needles— 
(.) By plating and floating. (2.) By reverse plating. 
(3.) By sectional plating (a) with weft threads super- 
imposed on a weft ground; (b) with warp threads super- 
imposed on a weft ground. 

(B) On a rib-stitch basis, with two sets of needles (or 
their equivalent, double-headed needies)—(1.) By cross- 
plating. (2.) By plating, loop transferring, and needle 
manipulation. 

“Plating and floating” is an alternative to “knitting and 


floating,” having an advantage in that it facilitates de- 


signing on machines possessing only a single feeder, 
such as those employed in the manufacture of seam- 
less hosiery. Needles are selected to decide whether 
they shall take one thread or both. Needles that take 
both threads show the one that is fed first in the usual 
way, but the remaining needles, not taking this thread, 
show the other. The face thread lies straight behind 
those needles which do not knit it in. 

Plating and floating constitute one of the commonest 
means of design development in seamless hose and 
halfhose, bul designs must of necessity be of a skeleton 
nature on account of the floating threads, which should 
not extend over more than six wales. 


Lace or Fish-net Effect 


Rerently, plating and floating has been exploited to 
open stitch, odd needles are selected to take both 
threads for, say, two courses: the following course is’ 
produhe a novel lare or fish-net effect. To obtain the 
knitted by plating on all needles, then even needles are 
selected to, take both threads for two courses, and finally 
another course is made with all the needles taking both 
threads. The cycle of movements 1s then repeated. The 
number of courses knitted between the changes is sup- 
pect to slight variation, bul the secret of the open stitch 
lies in the selection of every other needle, though choice 
of yarns and tensions applied affects results to some 
extent. 


Reverse plating eliminates floating threads, and there- 
fore allows bolder patterns to be made . Where the 


normal face yarn is not required to show, it is knitted- 


in behind the ground thread, the relative positions of 
the two threads: being reversed by means either of 
special needles or sinkers, or manipulation. of thread- 
guides. With this method, unless the threads are 
equally capable of covering each other, definition of 
pattern will be less good than that obtained by plating 
and floating. 


sectional plating weft on weft is done on straight-bar 
knilting machines. with selecting mechanism to decide 
the traverse of the face threads, which are super- 
imposed on a solia ground. Existing machines possess 
up to four carrier-rods, attached to each of which are 
guides, one to a group of needles. The guides in their 
rest position are at. the back of the needles, and lay 
their threads by passing between the needles, traersing 
sideways, and then between the needles. again, before 
the main guide is taken across. They have a collective. 
swinging movement, but each carrier-rod is under inde- 
pendent control regards its sideway movement. 
Hence, with only two carrier-rods, such as the simpler 
types of embroidery machines possess, one set of guides 
can be employed to develop patterned diamonds, while 
Continued on Page 34 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class of Vat 
Dyes excelling all others in 
-astness. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE’ SAN’ FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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Loom Batteries Per Operative 


Editor: 


How many batteries is it possible for a battery opera- 


tive to keep replenished with looms running at 155 
picks per minute, and the bobbins last 9 minutes each 
to run out. EFFICIENCY. 


Answer to W. T. K. 


Editor: | 

One of your readers wants to know of a general rule 
for threading batteries. The rule is not to thread the 
end from the bobbin straight across from the bobbin 
holder to the notehed circle. Always thread the end 
on the notched circle one notch ahead of straight 
across. THREADER: 


Answer to Mechanic 


Editor: 

Mechanic wants to know if it ts right to have the oil 
guards which are placed over the harness ¢éams. fasten- 
ed to the loom, by being clamped to the loom back bar 
between the treddie suporting irons. 

I should savy no: as this is not right—because this 
throws the treddies forward, and interferes with the 
proper actuating of the harnesses up and down. It 1s 
not so much that it makes some difference with the 
timing of the harnesses, as it does of yanking or. of 
jerking the harnesses, also at the wrong time. 

CHARLESTON. 


Variation in Card Sliver 


Editor: 

How much variation should we have im card sliver, 
or rather what is. considered standard or usual. We 
have recently been having considerable more variation 
that we think we should. We set our ecards just as 
nearly like as we possible can. The laps are also made 
as uniform as possible. What causes the unusual 
amount. of variation we have had in recent weeks. 

CARDER. 


Keeping Bobbins tn Alignment 


Editor: 


We have been having trouble in keeping our bobbins 
lined up in the shuttle. As a result, we have too much 
trouble with broken filling. As closé examination, we 
are unable to find any cause for this trouble. Can 
some one he:p us out? BOBBIN. 


One Grain of Cotton 


Editor: 


I have heard that a mill can loose over $100 per day 
when the varn weighs'1 grain too heavy. [I would like 
to have this explained. COST. 


“Cost” has raised an interesting question in connec- 


tion with cotton manufacturing. He wants to have 
explained to him how it is that when yarn is one grain 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS sy PRACTICAL MEN 


fou heavy, if may cause a mill to loose over $100 per 
day. Let us suppose by way of ilustration, that a mill 
is turning off 50,000 pounds of product per week, which 
is made from 30s yarn and worth 50c per pound. 

No. 30s yarn will weigh 33 33-100 grains per skein of 
120 vards. If this varn is spun 34 33-100 grains or one 
grain too heavy, it will equal 3 per cent increase in 
weight. 3 per cent of 50,000 pounds is 1500 pounds and 
at 50c per pound, this will be $750 worth of goods given 
away free of charge and which amounts to much over 
8100 per day. 


End Breakage on Back Harness 


Editor: 


I want some weaver to tell me what causes more ends 
to break on back harness than on front. harness on 
single bank stop motion on 68 x 72 goods. 

S. BILL. 


Shuttle Points 


Editor: 


As it is the shuttle points which wear out the leather 
pickers, why not have the shuttle points not quite so 
sharp and have more of an oval point, to prevent 
excessive wearing of the leather pickers? MFR. 


How to Tell Uneven Roving 


Editor: 


What is the best way to tell uneven roving and how 


much it is uneven? P. D. M. 


The best way is to have in use a revolving. black board 
winder. These boards are usually about 18 inches long 
by 9 inches wide. On one of these boards, wind a 
layer of any roving to be tested, way across the face 
of the board. Be sure not to stretch the roving. Also 


. the roving should not-he pulled off of either end of the 


hobbin. When this is done, it disturbs the twist. If 
pulled off of one end, it adds more twist, and if pulled 
off of the opposite end, il decreases the twist. 

After the board is filed with a roving layer, stand it 
up in a good light and step back about 8 to 10 feet 
from the board. Now observe it from this distance 
very carefully.. The general uneveness of the roving 
will show up very evidently, if present, by the various 
cloudy effects against the board. Also the thick and 
thin places may be counted in each individual end if 
desired. Another way ts to take 10 inches of roving and 
place if into a twist counting machine. Proceed to 
twist if as hard as it will stand, and this will also 
reveal some of the thick and thin places. 

TESTOR. 


Broom-Lyle Bobbin Former 


Patents rights to thé “Broom-Lyle Bobbin Former” 
have recently been acquired by the Mill Devices. Com- 
pany, of Gastonia, it has been announced by A. B. 
Carter, treasurer and manager. The device has been 
carefully tested by his company, Mr. Carter stated and 
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is now being used by a number of mmportant Southern 
mills. 

The following description of the bobbin former and 
the claims made for it are given by Mr. Carter: 

“Tt will put 15 to 30 per cent more yarn on filling or 
filling wind warp bobbins, than has ever been done 
before. Mill men have worked hard for the past 15 
years to make larger packages throughout the mill. 
By putting additional yarn on the spinning bobbins it 
cuts down the number of doffers needed to doff the 
frames. (2) It saves lime for weavers where they will 
fill their own batteries or cut out some of the battery 
fillers, where they are used on the multiple loom sys- 
tem, which is now so popular. (3) It decreases sec- 
onds, as every time a bobbin ts changed'in the loom it 
leaves open the chance of bad work which is reduced 
by having more yarn on the quill. (4) A weaver can 
run more looms on account'of the stops being. reduced. 
When the former is used on filling wind warp it reduces 
the number of hands needed for spooling or winding. 
Db) Reduces the number of gouts inthe warp yarn, there- 
by increasing weave room production and cuiting down 
costs of spooling and doffing and generally increases 
quahty of yarn.” 

“The bobbin former absolutely prevents sluffing off 
of yarn when the stroke is shortened. It builds the 
bottom of the bobbin full and fills the shuttle evenly 
from bottom to top, without crowding it against the 
sides of the shuttle in any place. The former has 
instantly appealed to a number of superintendents of 
the largest mills in the entire South on account of its 
simplicity. Any section man or even the lowest paid 
help in the room can be held accountable for even bob- 
bins at all times, as the adjustment-is as simple as 
shortening or lengthening the stroke on a frame. An- 
other appealing feature is that every part (only four 
parts to entire former) is constructed and arranged so 
that they will outlive the frame to which it is attached. 
There are absolutely no parts to replace.” 


Textile Chemists to Meet in Greensboro 


The Piedmont Seclion of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold a quarterly 
meeting in Greensporo, N. C.. in the Hylmore Dining 
Room, Jefferson-Standard Life Building on Saturday; 
evening, January 19th, 1929: Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p. m. | 

Dr. W. W. Bray, director of research for the Proctor 
and Gamble Company wiil speak upon “Soap and its 
uses in the Textile Industry.” Prof. A. H. Grimshaw of 
North Carolina State College will speak upon “Starches.” 

Thomas A. Marlowe, Southern manager of Sonne- 
vorn & Sons Company, will lead the disucssion upon Dr. 
Brays paper. Cameron McRae, Southern manager of 
the Arabol Manufacturing Company, and Fred G. La- 
Piana, chemist for Stein, Hall & Co., will lead the dis- 
cussion upon Prof. Grimshaw’s paper. 

Harold M. Chase, chief chemist and superintendent of 
the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills will lead a 
discussion upon “Dyeing in Ciosed Machines.” and Mr. 
MeGinty of the knitting department, Wiscassett Mills, 
has been requested to lead a discussion upon hosiery 
dyeing and: finishing. 

The officers of the Piedmont Section, Prof. Chas. E. 
Mullin, chairman; T. J. Nuckolls, secretary: J. L. Christ, 
vice-chairman, and D. C. Newman, treasurer, extend a 
cordial invitation to everyone in the textile and related 
industries to attend this meeting. 
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—Haberland Mig 


Allwood -Passaic N.J. 


CHARLOTTE 


PHONE 
B.B.4500 


30 BAY STATE RD. 
BOSTON MASS. 


MARK 


If lubrication is so important 

for textile plant machinery, 

why take chances — use the 
best. 


Albany Grease has a 61 year old repu- _ 
tation for quality. Try a can! 4 


Always look for the Al- 
bany Grease Trade-Mark. 
Refuse substitutes. 


Your dealer can’ supply 
you. If not, write us. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS 
Inc. 


6 Varick Street 
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PERSONAL NEWS | 

= W. R. Eastridge is now assistant superintendent of the 

A( } NT : Winfield (Ala) plant of the Alabama Mills Company. 


Alonzo R. Gossett has resiened as overseer of weav- 
ing at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C. 


O. D. Boyd has béen promoted to superintendent of 
the Valley Falls (S. €C.) plant of the Martel Mills. 


i’. S. Kirby has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


Constancy of Purpose 


HE AMALIE TEXTILE SPEC- 

i IALTIES are the result of a con- 

stant aim to co-operate with the textile 

industry in meeting its ever changing 
problems. 


G. W. Curry, of Greenville, §. C., is now second hand 
in weaving at. the Chesnee Miils, Chesnee, 8. C, 


J. P. MeGraw ts now overseer of weaving at the Win- 
field plant of the Alabama Mills Company, Winfield, 
Ala, 


J. L. Moore has become overseer of carding, spinning , 
and spooling at the Winfield plant of the Alabama Mills 
Company, Winfield, Ala. 


This desire to co-operate has created 
a mutual interest and enabled us to 
develop SPECIALTIES which function 
properly and at the lowest cost in each 
specific type of work for which they are 
designed. 


The AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIAL-. 
TIES have become the _ standard: of 
comparison. 


A. R. Meeks, formerly of Alexander City, Ala. is now . 
superintendent of the Clanton plant of the Alabama 
Mills Company, Clanton, Ala. 


J. IL. Brannon has been appointed superintendent of 
the Favette and Winfield plants of the Alabama Mills 
Company, Fayette and Winfield, Ala, 


Sam Britt has been promoted from overseer to super- 
intendent of the Cape Fear Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, 
N. | 


They enjoy a reputation for quality 
for which we feel justly proud. 


_ Our sales force of technically trained 
men receive the fullest co-operation of 
both our research and executive depart- 
ments. 


Kelly Quick has become overseer of one of the 
departments at the Cape Fear Cotton Mills Fayetteville, 


(i, M. Nelson Has been promoted from section hand 
try seeond hand in earding at the Southern Brighton 
Vills. Shannon, Ga. 


No problem presented them is ever 
considered too small or too large for our 
sincerest interest and thorough investi- 


Marshall Sanders, of Newry, 8. €., has become night 
gation. 


overseer of carding at the Oconee Mills, Westminster, 
5...C, 


There is an AMALIE TEXTILE 
SPECIALTY for your particular type 
of work whether it be dyeing, bleach- 
ing, finishing, mercerizing, sizing or 
winding,—cotton, rayon or silk. 


ii 


Fr. G. Spence, of Arkansas, has accepted the position 
of overseer of weaving at the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga. 


W. Y. Harrison returned to his former position 


Acquaint us with your problems. as salesman for the Spartan Sizing Compound Company 


Spartanburg, ©. 


TD. W. League. of Greenville, S. has beeome over- 


seer of weaving at the Chesnee Mills Company, Chesnee, 

G. W. Williams, formerly of Greenville, §S. C., has 
hecome overseer of carding aft the Chesnee Mills, 


Chesnee, S.C. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


C . Justice has been promoted to second hand in 

No. 3 carding at the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
Gaffney, 3. C. 
Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers resigned as superintendent of 
the Stark Mills, Tueapau, has heen appointed 
general superintendent of the Phoenix Mills, Kings 
| Mountain, N. C. 


(AMALIE PRODUCTS) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Tt 


Robert F. Dellinger, Gastonia, N. C., has become super- 
intendent. of the Lockmore Cotton Mil’s, York, 8. C. 


James Forshee has 


Clanton plant of the 
Ala. 


been appointed cashier of the 
Alabama Mills Company, Clanton, 


Julian Butler has resigned his position as superin- 
lendent. of the Cape Fear Cotton Mills, Favetteville, 
| 

Kk. W. Hopper, for the past five vears superintendent 
of the Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, 8. €., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Neely-Travora 
Cotton Mills of the same place. : 


M. B. Pratt, Belamore Corp.; Arthur A. Murphy, sales 
manager of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Erlanger, director of sales of American Glanzstoff, have 
been elected directors of the Rayon Institute. 


J. G. Womack has been transferred. from chief over- 
hauler at the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., to a posi- 
tion in the twisting room of the Thomaston Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 


l.. I. McEntire has resigned as second hand in No. 3 
eurding at the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gafi- 
ney, S. C., and accepted a similar position at the Hizh 
Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes Company, High 

Shoals, N. C. | 


M. -R. 
assistant 


Harden, who for the past 2 vears has. been 
superintendent of the Deigado Cotton Mills, 
Wilmington, N. C., has been promoted to general super- 
intendent. He is a graduate of the Textile School, N. C. 
State College and for some time was with the Aurora 
Mills, Burlington, N.C. 


‘These new directors are in addition to those serving 
at present, namely, Chester €. Bassett, Jr., of The Vis- 
cose Co., who is president of the Institute; R. E. T. 
Haff of Du Pont Rayon Co., inc., vice-president, and W. 
A. Hart, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Uo., Ine. 
Katherine I; Day is secretary of Rayon Institute. 


\Mliss 


Allis-Chalmers Announces Enlarged 
Texrope Stock 


Qn aceount of the increasing demand. for tmmediate 
shipment of transmission machinery, it has been 
necessary for the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., to enlarge their stock of Tex- 
rope arives up to 50 H.P. In 1927 an announcement was 
made that Texrope drives from 2 H.P. up. to 15 H.P. 
were being carried in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ment. ‘This was received favorably that at the 
present time this Texrope drives has been 
increased to include all the popular motor speeds and 
ratings up to 50 H.P. with a large choice of 
speeds in a range of ratios from 1:4 up to 7:1. 

A catalog has been prepared to make seleetion of a 
suitable Texrope drive a simple matter.. The 


SO 


stock of 


driven 


Mmanu- 


facture of Texrope drives for stock has brought on 
quantity production with a consequent reduction in 
price. 
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Eversafe 
Strapping is the 
best I’ve ever used. 
Youcan handle it 
without getting 
cut or scratched.”’ 


Orpinary Bale Ties and Box Strapping 
with their sharp ends, their sharp rough edges 
and their dirty finish have always been a men- 
ace to workmen. Cuts, scratches and infec- 
tions caused by handling ordinary Bale Ties 
and Strapping have made workmen cautious 
in using them, with the result that production 
in the shipping room has slowed up. 


Now you can get new and improved Bale Ties 
and Strapping—STANLEY “Eversafe’’—Their 
Round Safety Ends, Round Safety Edges and 
Smooth Sterilized Japan Finish eliminate all 
the dangers of cuts, scratches and infections 
and make them absolutely safe to work with. 
Workmen have welcomed them everywhere. 


Enthusiastically Endorsed 
by Safety Councils, Safety 
Engineers and leading Lia- 
bility Insurance Compan- | 
ies, as a great and much 
needed improvement over 
ordinary strapping. The 
Stanley Works, Box Strap- 
ping Division, New 
Britain, Conn. 


The Stanley Eversafe 
Round End Cutter 


This ingenious device cuts 
two Round Safety Ends at 
one clip. A wonderfulim- | 
provement in strapping | 
equipment. 


Faster, Better, and Safer Work with Stanley Eversafe 


STANLEY “EVERSAFE” 
Strapping System 


The Stanley Works 
Box Strapping Div. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 


1 would like to know more about your new “Eversafe” Strapping 
System. Send your booklet ST 1 giving fu'l description. 
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Brazilian Cotion 


N 1928 the Brazilian cotton-manufacturing industry 

from the standpoint of world position stood in 
eleventh place as regards number of spindles, tenth as 
regards cotlon consumption and operatives employed, 
and ninth as regards number of looms, according to an 
authoritative British trade source, says reports from 
Vice Consul Rudolf E. Cahn and. Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner E. Duval Brown, Rio de Paneiro, and Consul 
C. R. Cameron and Trade Commissioner M. A. Cremer, 
Sao Paulo. 


Statistics of the Brazilian Cotton-Manulacturing 
Industry Summarized 


In 1927 Brazil had 357 cotton mills with 2,584,050 
spindles and 78,383 looms, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Centro Industrial de Fiacao e Tecelagem 
de Algodao of Rio de Janeiro, as compared with 329 
mills possessing 2,528,641 spindles and 75,631 looms in 
1926. Cotton consumption, as reported by the mills, 
increased from 439,626 bales of 478 pounds each in 1926 
to 488,365 in 1927. The number of operatives rose from 
124,619 in 1926 to 128,613 in 1927. The production of 
cotton cloth ‘amounted to 760,122,000 yards in 1927 
against 755,572,000 in 1926 and the value of all products 
declined slightly from. 981,082,000 milreis ($141,668,240) 
in 1926 to 974,555,000 ($115,387,312) in 1927. Owing to 
the drop in milreis exchange from $).1444 in 1926 to 
$0.1184 in 1927, the dollar equivalent of the value of 
production shows a comparatively large decrease. 

Location of Brazilian Cotton Mills 


From the standpoint of spindles and looms, the State 


of Sao Paulo ranks first in cotton manufacturing In 


Brazil. In 1926, the latest year for which detailed 
statistics by States are available, Sao Paulo led witna 
814,447 spindles and 24,759 looms, followed by the Feder- 
al District with 733,524 spindles and 16,574 looms. Minas 
Geraes came next with 222,704 spindles and 6,940 looms, 
while Rio de Janeiro reported 220,724 spindles and 6,944 
lioms. Other States in which cotton manufacturing had 
assumed considerable importance were Bahia, Pernam- 
huco, Alagoas, Maranhao, and Sergipe. 

The production of cotton textiles in the State of Sao 
Paulo for 1927 was valued at 420,000,000 milreis ($49,- 
728,000) and accounted for more than 40 per cent of 
the entire Brazilian output, aecordimeg to figures com- 
piled by the Centro dos Industriaes de Fiacao e Tecela- 
gem of Sao Paulo. Complete production figures for 
other States of Brazil are not yet available for 1927. 

Sao Paulo Cotton Industry Depressed 

At present the cotton textile industry of Sao Paulo 
is experiencing difficulties. Perhaps the chief contrib- 
uting cause is the overproduction of the iower grades 
of woven goods. Manufacturers have been giving more 
attention to finer qualities of cloth, but are finding it 
extremely hard to compete with similar goods coming 
from Great Britain. Local production costs are said 
to be higher than those of mills in Great Britain and 
the United States. Coastwise transportation charges 
on raw cotton are high and add materially to the cost 
of raw cotton. Many of the mill owners lack manufac- 
facturing experience and much of the labor empioved 
is unskilled. 

Principal Classes of Cotton Piece, Goods Produced and 
Imported 


Aithough the output of the domestic mills consists 
chiefly of unbleached cotton goods and other low-count 
textiles, the quality of local products is gradually im- 
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proving, and the mills are turning out voiles, cretonnes, 
zephyrs, etamines, satinets, muslins, cambrics, pique, 
blankets, towels, napkins, ete. 

Brazilian imports of cotton piece goods amounted to 
7,236 metric tons (metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) in 1927 
against 7,319 in 1926. A eanvas of the trade showed 
that voile, muslin, zephyr, duck, pongee, broadcloth, 
khaki, warp saleen, organdy, and novelties were among 
the most important piece-goods imports. 


Weights of Cotton Cloth Imported 


About 60 per cent of Brazil's imports of cotton tex- 
tiles come under the classification “cotton textiles, plain 
or twilled,” according to the Brazilian customs author!- 
ties. Approximately 75 per cent of the intport of un- 
bleached piece goods under this heading weighs more 
than 49 grams per square meter (up to 14 square yards 
per pound) and most of the balance between 40 and 49 
grams per meter (from 11 to 13.6 square yards per 
pound). More than 90 per cent of the bleached goods 
weighs over 49 grams per square meter (up to 1! 
square yards per pound) and 80 per cent of the printed 
goods between 40 and 75 grams per square meter (from 
7.2 square yards to 13.6 per pound). Dyed goods account 
for about 75 per cent of the imports coming under the 
heading “eotton textiles, plain or twilled,” and of the 
receipts of dyed goods, about 60 per cent weighs over 
60 grams per square meter (up.to 9 square yards per 
pound) and 30 per cent between 49 and 60 grams (from 
9 to 14 square yards per pound). 


The customs authorities further state that 15 per cent 


of the cotton textiles imported are classed as “textiles, 
figured, demasked, striped, checked, faney, open woven, 
and others not speciaily mentioned,” and of this import 
more than 80 per cent consist of dyed goods weighing 
between 40 and 100 grams per square meter (5.4 to 
13.6 square yards per pound) and even over 100 grams. 
Fancy goods weighing between 40 and 100 grams. per 
square meter account for 10 per cent of the imports 
under this classification, 

Of the remainder of the imports of cotton textiles 
(about 25 per cent of the total) three-fourths are class- 
ed as “other textiles unclassified” and about 80 per 
cent of the import of this class comprises duck, cassi- 
nets, beaver, and similar textiles, while an additional 
10 per cent consists of cotton VEEVON, velveteens, bom- 
bazine, plush, and velours. 


Principal Sources of Cotton-Cloth Imports 


Great Britain is the principal source of Brazilian im- 
ports of cotton piece goods, having supptied 5,736 metric 
tons of the total of 7,236 imported in 1927 while the 
United States furnished 412 metric tons and France, 
483. Official British export statistics show that the 
United Kingdom shipped 61,016,700 square yards of 
cotton cloth to Brazil in 1927 as compared with 62,206,- 
400 in 1926. During the first 11 months of 1928 British 
exports of cotton cloth to Brazil amounted to 49,422,500 
square yards as against 56,920,300 for the corresponding 
period of 1927. 

In addition, the United Kingdom exported 411,600,700 
square yards of cotton and rayon mixtures to Brazil in 
the first 11 months of 1928 as against 5,129,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1927. Of the 1928 shipments 
3,795,000. square yards had a rayon content of between 
20 and 30 per cent; 3,190,000, between 30 and 40 per 
cent; and 1,549,000, between 15 and 20 per cent. 

United States exports of cotton cloth to Brazil in 1927 

(Continued on Page 27 
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Plate glass finish 
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uniform quality 


. scientifically efficient 


—AURORA is designed for doors 


and partitions in buildings where 
quality and good taste are emphasized 
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Paying the Penalty 


NEW YORK dry goods report. 6f 
January 14th said: 

Print. cloths were quoted unchanged at 
73 cents for 64x64’s and up an eighth at 
834 cents for 68x72’s. 

Coniment is made upon the fact 
that 68x72’s had advanced which 
means that they had been selling for 
cents. 

Only a few weeks ago with cotton 
selling at approximately its pres- 
ent price 68x72’s were being sold at 
9 cents and for a few days at 9% 
cents. 

When print cloths decline from 
91. to 85 cents or half cent per yard 
without a decline in the price of 
cotton, there must be a reason and 
everybody knows that ‘the decline Is 
due to production being in excess of 
the demand. 

As at least 40 per cent of the print 
cloth production comes from night 
operations, the production in excess 
of demand can be said to be the re- 
sult 
decline in the price from 9% Lo 8% 
cents is the direct result of night 
work. 

Manufacturers speak much about 
eotting down overhead . through 
double time operation, but we 


wonder how many print cloth manu- 


facturers would be fair enough, even 
with themselves, to publ m= one 
column the saving in overhead as 
the result of night operations and in 
another column the loss due to hay- 
ing to accept %-cent per yard less 
for the goods produced, and frankly 
face the comparison. 

Even that would. not be a fair 
comparison because if night OpePra- 
(ions had been. decreased two 
months ago print cloths would in all 
probability have advanced %%-cent 
instead of having declined — that 
amount and it is safe to assume. thal 
mills régularly pov a penalty of one 
cent per vard by reason of the over- 


of night work and therefore the - 


production which results from night 
operations. 

During December, sales of cetton 
goods were on 80.7 per cent of pro- 
duction or 25 per cent more goods 
were produced than could be sold. 

- No business can prosper under any 

such conditions and the decline in 
the selling pricé of print cloths is a 
shining example of the results of 
such practice. 

We do not advocate the elimination 


of night work nor do we think that 


entire elimination at this time would 
he best for the industry or for its 
employees. 

There is, however, imperative 
need of doing something to regulate 
and control night operation so. that 
it may not through its production 
continually foree the acceptance of 
lower prices. 

It may be said that the mills them- 
selves should adjust their night 
production to the demand but no 
sane man any tonger expects: any 
such adjustment except at intervals 
and then only under pressure. 

\s the result of the accumulation 
of goods through excessive night 
operations in the early part of 1927, 
mills have, under the weight of the 
accumulated goods, been foreed to 
operate on a very meager margin of 
protit for eighteen months, which 
without the werght of night work 
accumulations would undoubtediy 
have shown satisfactory profits. 

Last September the accumulations 
had been reduced below normal and 
better. prolits. seemed in sight, but 
night operations have been stepped 
up as is shown by the December 
statistics of production 25 per cent 
in excess Of sales and 68x72’s drop 
-cent per vard in price while cot- 
lon stands still, 

How long must this. continue? 
How long must the stockholders of 
the mills suffer by reason of ex- 
pended production resulting from 
night work? How long will mill 
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inanagers be allowed to prate about 
reduced overhead and say nothing 
of reduced selling prices when both 
ean be traced to the same source? 

The time has come to face the 
facts and seek the remedy. 

The time has come, in our opinion, 
to make night operations more dif- 
liculf and particularly to make more 
difficult the starting of additional 
machinery on night run-by raising 
the minimum age for night work 
from 16 to 18 years of age. 

A mill that has a well organized 
night run can operate without em- 
ploying any boy or girl under 18 
vears of age upon the night shift, 
but the suggested restriction would 
make it more difficult for additional 
mills to begin night operations and 
that would prevent quick expansion 


of production in periods of. profita- . 


ble prices. 


We have one group of mill men 
who seem determined to seek the 
entire elimination of night work 
and if they presist in their efforts 
they will accomplish nothing and 
the status of night operations will 
remain as at present. 

There is another group of mill 
men who are as equally determined 
that nothing shall be done about 
night work and by their unyielding 
attitude they may bring about a re- 
action which will accomplish the 
fondest desires of the first group. 

The middle ground, and it seems 
to us the sane ground, is to partially 
restrict and control night operations 
by raising. the legal age for night 
employment from 16 to 18 years of 
age, which will aid in curtailing 
night production without putting 
any undue hardship those 


mills which now have organized’ 


night lines. 

We realize that in taking this 
position we will antagonize men in 
beth the “all the way” and the “do 
nothing”. groups, but believe that 
the “48 year minimum age for night 
work” is for the best interest of the 
industry and upon that platform we 
take our stand. 


Hill As Short Story Writer 


THILE seated in a New York 
theatre, one evening last week, 
wailing for the play to begin, the 


editor of this journal turned to the. 


short story which is usually printed 
in the program and was surprised 
to note that the author was D H. 
Hill, Jr., associate editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. | 

Mr. Hill had some time previously 
submitted the story “Loyalty” to the 
company that handles the program 


magazines for most of the New York 


Lheatres and ats acceptance by them 
was quite a compliment as only the 
short stories of unusual merit are 
printed in the programs. 


| 
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The Cause of Tight Money 


OME time in’ December the 
*7 cashier of a bank in a small town 
showed a friend interest slips on 
eall money which had been sent to 
New York. The slips showed inter- 
est rates of 7, 8 and 10 per cent and 
one of them showed as high as 12 
per cent and the cashier boasted 
that his bank had sent more than 
$100,000 to New York. 

We happen to know that since 
January ist, a cotton mill went to 
that bank for a small loan which 
would ordinarily have been granted, 
but was to'd that money was so very 
tight that the accommodation could 
not be granted. 

We have here a picture of a situa- 
tion that is growing more and more 
serious and one which is going to 
work injury to many enterprises 
and businesses. | 

A prominent banker told us that 
banks were frowning upon the wild 
stock market speculations in New 
York and seeking to curb it. 

We asked him if the big banks: in 
New York and the banks all over the 
United States who were sending 
money to New York were not profit- 
ing greatly by the high interest 
rates resulting from the wave of 
speculation and observed that bank- 
ers, like men in other walks of life, 
are not prone to seek the curtail- 
ment of those movements from 
which they profit greatly. 

On all sides we hear reports of 
tight money and of loans being call- 
ed, particularly the loans of the 
‘small borrower who has to depend 
upon such loans for the conduct of 
his business. 

We think that the present policy 
of many banks in restricting local 
eredit in order to send money to 
New York where unusually high 
rates have recently prevailed, is 
wrong and will eventually injure 
both the bank and its customers. 

The Federal Reserve Bank would 
not, knowingly loan money to a 
bank at its present rate of 5 per 
cent if it knew that the same bank 
was loaning call money in New York 
at 10 per cent, but we are informed 
that it is being done. 

The credit situation is in our opin- 
ion growing more serious and may 
have a far reaching effect upon 
business. 


Our Foreign Customers 


HREE of the countries constitut- 
ing the British Empire appear 
among the first ten best customers 
of the United States as disclosed in 


an analysis of our foreign. trade 
appearing in “Our World Trade,” 
issued by the Foreign Commerce 
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Chamber of 
United States 


Department of the 
Commerce ot the 
States this month. 
Canada tops the list with %679,- 
952,000, 149.4 per cent of the exports 
from the United States for the nine 


months ending September 30. The 
United Kingdom is second with 
$548,997,000 and’ Australia eighth 


with 1103,475,000. | 

The three countries took from the 
United States an aggregate of $1,- 
332,424,000 in goods out of an export 
total of $3,482,556,000. 

Other countries among the tirst 
ten best customers were Germany, 
with $298,986,000; Japan, with $183,- 


969,000; Franee, with $154,259,000; 
Argentina, with $125,709,000; Italy, 
with $103,475,000; and the Nether- 


lands, with $100,671,000. 


Appreciated Comment 


E continue to get. many express- 
ions of approval of the new size 
in Which the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tion is now being printed. 
from 


Extracts 
received 
this week are given below: 


some of the letters 


We received our first! copy of the Bulle- 
tin in the new size last week and wish to 
compliment you in getting out such an 
attractive paper. 

With kind regards from writer and many 
wishes for a Successful and Happy New 
Year. — Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Siluria, Ala., by J. T. Phillips, superintend- 
ent. 


While I am rather late in doing so, I wish 
to congratulate you on the splendid ap 
pearance of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
in its new form. And aside from the im 
provement in looks, and the advantages 
resulting from its being of standard size, | 
find it much superior to the old size, when 
clipping it for our files. It was rather 
difficult to clip the old style page and 
paste it on standard size shects for filing 
purposes, whereas the new page is much 
easier handled. 

I wish for you much happiness and pros- 
perity -during the year-—T. M. Forbes, 
secretary, Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia. 


I note the size of the Bulletin to be 
smaller than heretofore. This size, | think 
is far better than the tormer size. 


[ have been a subscriber to the Bulletin 
since it was first published and always en- 
joy the paper very much for I always get 
the live textile news. At the same time, I 
have wondered if a smaller size paper 
would not be better, in order to make it 
more convenient for reference purposes. 


Many a time, have I in my daily task 
referred to some item in the Bulletin to 
help me over some dilficulty that I was 
having with my work. Without an excep- 
tion I. always found sometaing in. the 
Bulletin that would enlighten me on most 
anything that I was looking for. In buy 
ing supplies, I always telt that an adver 


tisement in the Southern Textile Bulletin 
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was reliable and I was never afraid to do 
business with the advertisers. 


When I refer back to the beginning of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin with the 
many things that its editor had to contend 
with, then following this up to the present 
time knowing what a success the Southern 
Textile Bulletin has been, it gives me great 
pleasure to commend the entire personnel 
of the Bulletin, not for the new size only 
(which is tar better than the oid sizé), but 
lor every effort they have put forth for a 
square deal to both our Southern mill own- 
ers and those who labor with them. 

Wishing this new year to bring to you 
365 of the happiest days in your lives.— 
E. W. Edwards. 


The Economy of 
Advertising 


OTH from the practical and the 

theoretical viewpoint advertis- 
ing has a staunch defender in Wil- 
liam Butterstaunch, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as well as the head 
of one of the country’s large manu- 
facturing concerns. 

“One still hears,” he said in a re- 
cent address, “the occasional voice 
of a dissenter charging advertising 
with wastefulness. That compiaint 


which, by the way, is similar to 
those one hears disrected against 


every other line of human endeavor, 
rarely, if ever, comes from those in 
business who understand and work 
with advertising. The charge of 
wastefulness is true in regard to 
Only a part—a very smali part—of 
modern advertising. 

“A business man who thinks ad- 
vertising is a magic formula is likely 
lo waste his money. But I am con- 
vinced that most of the advertising 
Of today is a sincere, informative 
service Which, upon the whole, has 
the appreciation and confidence of 
the buying upblic. It is mass. sell- 
ing in tune with the mass produc- 
Lion of today.” 


Mr. Clark is Candid 
Cotton Trade Journal) 


kK do not always agree with 
David Clark, editor of the Soutn- 
ern Textile Bulletin, whose paper is 
very close to the Southeastern mills 


and may generally be found fighting 


their battles; but we do not think 
enyone will question the fact that 
Mr. Clark has the courage to state 
his convictions, wherever they may 
fall. On the editorial page of his 
issue Of August 30th we note his 
statement that “the New England 
cotton manufacturers and a large 


portion of those in the South do all 


in their power to depress the price 
of cotton and two vears ago had it 
down to 12 cents, Which was far be- 
low cost of production.” 


Continued on Page 28) 
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Paying the Penalty. 


NEW YORK ‘ars goods report of 
January 14th said: 

Print cloths were quoted unchanged at 
75% cents for 64x64’s and up an eighth at 
834 cents for 68x72’s. 

Comment is made upon the fact 
that 68x72’s had advanced which 
means that thev had been selling for 
cents, 

Only a few weeks ago with cotton 
selling al approximately its pres- 
ent price 68x72’s were being sold al 


9 eents and for a few days at 9% 
cents. 
When print cloths decline trom 


9 to 8% cents or half cent per yard 
without a decline in the. price of 
eotton, there must be a reason and 
evervbody knows that the decline ts 
due to production being in excess of 
the demand. 

As at least 40 per cent of the print 
cloth production comes from night 
operations, the production in excess 
of demand can be said to be the re- 
sult of night work and therefore the 
decline in the price from 9% to 8% 
cents is the direct result of night 
Work. 

Vanufacturers speak much about 


cutting down. overhead through 
double time operation, but we 


wonder how many print cloth manu- 
facturers would he fair enough, even 
with themselves, to put in one 
column. the saving in overhead as 
the result of night operations and in 
another column the loss due to hav- 
ing te aceept %-cent per yard 
for the goods produced, and frankly 


less 


faee the eomparison, 

Even that would not be a= fair 
comparison beeause if night opera- 
fions had been decreased two 


months ago print cloths would in all 
probability have advanced %-cent 
instead of haying declined that 
amount and it is safe to assume that 
regularity pev a ef one 
eent per vard by reason of the over- 


production which results from night 
operations, 

During December, catton 
goods were on 80.7 per cent of pro- 
duction or 25 per cent more goods 
were produced than could be sold. 


sales of 


No business can prosper under any 
such conditions and the decline in 
the selling price of print cloths 1s a 
shining example of the results of 
such practice. 

We do not advocate the elimination 
of night work nor do we think that 
entire elimination at this time would 
be best for the industry or for its 
pmplovees. 

There is, however, imperative 
need of doing something to regulate 


and control night operation so that . 


it may not 
continually 
low er 


through its production 
force the acceptance ot 
prices. 

It may be said that the mills them- 


selves should adjust their night 
production to the demand but no 
sane man any longer expects any 


such adjustment except at intervals 
and then only under pressure. 

\s the result of the aceumulation 
through excessive night 
operations in the early part of 1927, 
mills have, under the weight of the 
accumulated goods, been foreed to 
operate on a very meager marg 
protit for eighteen months, which 
without the weight of night work 
accumulations would undoubtediy 
have shown satisfactory profits. 

Last September the accumulations 
had been reduced below normal and 
better profits seemed in sight, but 
night operations have been stepped 
up as 1s shown by the December 
statishies of production 25 per cent 
in excess of sales 's drop 


and 68x72 
4-cent per yard in price while cot- 
ton stands still. 

long must this continue? 
How long must the stockholders of 
the mills suffer hv reason of ex- 
pended production resulting from 
night work? How long will mill 


How 


& Lion 


work” 


in of. 
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managers be allowed to prate about 
reduced overhead and say nothing 
of reduced selling prices when both 
can be traced to the same source? 

The time has come to face the 
facts and seek the remedy. 

The time has come, in our opinion, 
to make night operations more dif- 
liculf and particularly to make more 
difficult the starting of additional 


nrachinery on night run-by' raising 
the minimum age for night work 


from 16 to 18 years of age. 

A mill that has a well organized 
night run can operate without em- 
ploying any boy or girl under 18 
vears of age upon the night shifi, 
but the suggested restriction would 
make it more difficult for additional 
Inilis to begin night operations and 
that would prevent quick expansion 
of production in periods of profita- 
ble prices. 

We have. one group of mill men 
who seem determined to seek the 
entire elimination of night work 
and if they presist in their efforts 
they will accomplish nothing and 
the status of night operations will 
remain as at present, 

There is another group of mill 
men who are as equally determined 
that nothing shall be done about 
night work and by their unyielding 
attitude they may bring about a re- 
which will accomplish the 
fondest desires of the first group. 

The middle ground, and it seems 
to us the sane ground, is to partially 
restrict and control night operations 
by raising the. legal age for night 
employment from 16 to 18 years of 


age, Which will aid in curtailing 
night production without putting 
any undue hardship upon those 
mills which now have organized 
night lines. 

We realize that in taking this 


position we will antagonize men in 


both the “all the way” and the “do 
nothing” groups, but believe that 
the “48 year minimum age for night 


is for the best interest of the 
industry and upon that platform we 
take our stand. 


Hill As Short Story Writer 


seated in a 

theatre, one evening last week, 
wailing for the play to begin, the 
editor of this journal turned to the 
short story which is usually printed 
in the program and was surprised 
lo note that the author was DH. 
Hill, Jr., associate editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 

Mr. Hill had some time previously 
submitted the story “Loyalty” to the 
company that handles the program 
magazines for most of the New York 
theatres and ats acceptance by them 
was quite a compliment as only the 
short stories of unusual merit are 


New York 


printed in the programs. 
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The Cause of Tight Money 


— 


OME time in December the 
»7 cashier of a bank in a small town 
showed a friend interest slips on 
call money which had been sent to 
New York. The slips showed inter- 
est rates of 7,8 and 10 per cent and 
one of them showed as high as 12 
per cent and the cashier boasted 
that his bank had sent more than 
$100,000 to New York. 

We. happen to know 
January ist, a cotton mill went to 
‘that bank for a small loan which 
would ordinarily have been granted, 
but was to!d that money was so very 
tight that the accommodation could 
not be granted. 


that since 


We have here a picture of a situa- 
tion that is growing more and more 
serious and one which is going to 
work injury to many enterprises 
and businesses. 

A prominent banker told us that 
banks were frowning upon the wild 
stock market speculations in New 
York and seeking to curb it. 

We asked him if the big banks in 
New York and the banks all over the 
United States who. were sending 
money to New York were not profit- 
ing greatly by the high interest 
rates resulting from the wave of 
speculation and observed that bank- 
ers, like men in other walks of life, 
are not prone to seek the curtail- 
ment of those movements . from 
which they profit greatly. 

On all sides we hear reports of 
tight money and of loans being call- 
ed, particularly the loans of the 
small borrower who has to depend 
upon such loans for the conduct of 
his business. 

We think that the present policy 
of many banks in restricting local 
eredit in order to send money to 
New York where unusually high 
rates have recently prevailed, is 
wrong and will eventually injure 
both the bank and its customers, 

The. Federa! 
not, knowingly 


Reserve Bank would 

loan money to a 
hank at its present rate of 5 per 
cent if it knew that the same bank 
was loaning call money in New York 
at 10 per cent, but we are informed 
that it is being done. 

The credit situation is in our opin- 
ion growing more serious and may 
have a far reaching effect upon 
Husiness. 


Our Customers 


HREE of the countries constitut- 
ing the British Empire appear 
among the first ten best customers 
of the United States as disclosed in 


an analysis of our foreign’ trade 
appearing in “Our World Trade,” 
issued by the Foreign Commerce 
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Chamber af 
United States 


Department of the 
Commeree of the 
States this month. 

Canada tops the list with %$679,- 
952.000, 19.4 per cent of the exports 
from the United States for the nine 
months ending September 30. ‘The 
United Kingdom is second with 
$548,997,000 and Australia eighth 
with 41103,475,000. 

The three countries took from the 
United States an aggregate of $1,- 
332,424,000 in goods out of an export 
total of $3,482,556,000. 

Other countries among 
ten best customers were 
with $298,986,000;: Japan, with $183,- 
969,000; France, with $154,259,000; 
Argentina, with $125,709,000; Italy, 
with $103,475,000; and the Nether- 
lands; with $100,671,000. 


the tirst 
Germany, 


Appreciated Comment 


continue gel many e@Xxpress- 

ions of approval of the new size 
in Which the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tion is now being printed. 
from 


the letters received 


this week are given below: 


some of 


We received our first copy of the Bulle- 
tin in the new size last week and wish to 
compliment you in getting out:such an 
attractive paper. 

With kind regards from writer and many 
wishes for a Successful and Happy New 


Year. — Buck Creek Cotton Miitls, Inc., 
Siluria, Ala., by J. T. Phillips, superintend- 
ent, 
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While I am rather late in doing so, I wish 
to congratulate you on the splendid ap 
pearance of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
in its new form. And aside from the im 
provement in looks, and the advantages 
resulting from its being of standard size, | 
find it much superior to the old size, when 
clipping it for our files. It was rather 
difficult to clip the old style page and 
paste it on standard size shects for filing 
purposes, whereas the new page is much 
easier handled. | 

I wish for you much happiness and pros- 
perity during the year—T7. M. Forbes, 
secretary, Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia. 


I note the size of the Bulletin to be 
smaller than heretofore. This size, | think 
is far better than the former size. 


I have been a subscriber to the Bulletin 
since it was first published and always en- 
joy the paper very much for I always get 
the live textile news. At the same time, I 
have wondered if a smaller size paper 
would not be better, in order to make it 
more convenient for reference purposes. 


Many a time, 
referred to some item in the 
help me over some diificulty 
having with my work. Without an excep- 
tion I always found sometning in the 
Bulletin that would enlighten me on most 
anything that | was looking ior. In buy- 
ing supplies, | always iclt that an adver- 
tisement in the Southern Textile Bulletin 


have | in my daily task 
Bulletin to 


that I was 


Extracts 


his convictions, 
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was reliable and I was never afraid to do 
business with the advertisers. 


When I refer back to the beginning of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin with the 
many things that its editor had to contend 
with, then following this up to the present 
time knowing what a success the Southern 
Textile Bulletin has been, it gives me great 
pleasure to commend the entire personnel 
of the Bulletin, not for the new size only 
(which is far better than the oid size), but 
for every effort they have put forth for a 
square deal to both our Southern mill own- 
ers and those who labor with them. 


Wishing this new year to bring to you 


365 of the happiest days in your lives.— 
E. W. Edwards. 


The. Economy of 
Advertising 


OTH from the practical and the 

theoretical viewpoint advertis- 
ing has a stauneh defender in Wil- 
liam Butterstaunch, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as well as the head 
of one of the country’s large manu- 
facturing concerns. 

“One still hears,” he:said in a re- 
cent address, “the occasional voice 
of a dissenter charging advertising 
with wastefulness. That compiaint 
which, by the way, is similar - to 
those one hears disrected against 
every other line of human endeavor, 
rarely, if ever, comes from those in 
business who understand and work 


with advertising. The charge of 
wastefulness is true in regard to 
only a part—a very small part—of 


modern advertising. 

“A business man who thinks ad- 
verlising is a magie formula is likely 
to waste his money. But I am con- 
vinced that most of the advertising 
of today is a sincere, informative 
service which, upon the whole, has 
the appreciation and confidence of 
the buying upblic. It is mass sell- 
ing in tune with the mass produc- 
tion of 


Mr. Clark i is : Candid 


Cotton Frade Journal) 
W* do not aiways agree with 
David Clark. editor of the Soutn- 


ern Textile Bulletin, whose paper is 
very close to the Southeastern milis ° 
and may generally be found fighting 
their battles: but we do not think 
anyone will question the fact that 
Mr. Clark has the courage to state 
Wherever they mav 


fall. On the editorial page of his 
issue Of August 30th we note his 
statement that “the New England 


cotton manufacturers and a large 
portion of those in the South do all 
in their power to depress the price 
of eotton and two azo had il 
down to 12 cents, which was far be- 


Veadars 


low cost of production.” 
Page 28) 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
Throughout the World 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive 
installs K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing 
: that money put at interest will yield in- 
— terest—but money invested in K-A will 
yield ten fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |}. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—Manufacturers— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 
Write for Prices and Free. Samples 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. . 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 
Town Planning and Mill Vil- Complete Topographic Sur- 


lages veys 
Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts General Designs, Grading, 
Country Clubs and Golf Planting and detail 
Courses Plans 
Private Bstate and Home 
Grounds Supervision of Landscape 
Parks, Playgrounds and and Engineering Con- 
Cemeteries struction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Pe 


Greenville, S. C—Reports in mill circles here indicate 
that a number of South Carolina mills may erect a 
bleachery in or near this city. 


Dallas, Tex.—The G. and S. Hosiery Mills have been 
incorporated here by J. F. Sullivan, Jr., 41410 Normandy 
street. 


Rockwoad, Tenn. — The Rockwood Mills, Inc., have 
amended their charter to increase the capital stock 
from $200,000 to $400,000. The company operates 250 
knitting machines on women's hose. 


Greenville, 8S. C—A textile company now operating in 
the East has secured options on several hundred acres 
here and is expected to move its plant to Greenville. 
No definite announcement regarding the proposition has 
been made, but is expected soon. 


Laurens, S. C.—The Laurens Cotton Mills have de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent on $1,050,000, totalling 
$52,500. 

The dividend period of the Watts Mill is in October 


when a dividend of 3% per cent semi-annually was paid 


on the first preferred stock. 


Danville, Va.—The Character Products Company has 
been incorporated here by C. H. Deal, of Salisbury and 
Fred Van Sagenen, of Danville. The company has an 
authorized capital of $250,000 and is to manufacture 
cotton, silk and wool fabrics. 


Winfield, Ala—The Winfield plant of the Alabama 
Mills Company has begun operation and is expected to 
reach full production within a short time. The plant 
has 10,000 spindles and 300 looms on three-harress drills. 

J. L. Brannon is superintendent of the Winfield and 
Fayette plants. W. R. Easteridge is assistant superin- 
lendent here; J. B, Shannon, cashier; J, L. Moore, over- 
seer carding, spinning and spooling; J. P. McGraw, 
overseer weaving, slashing, warping and drawing-in, 
and W. R. May, master mechanic. 


Charlotte, N. C.—A new full fashioned hosiery mill is 
lo be established here by a company now operating in 
Philadelphia. It is understood that the investment will 
eventually reach $1,500,000. 

The first unit of the plant is to have 32 full fashioned 
machines. It will be located at North Brevard and 28th 
streel., 

In anouncing the new mill, the Industrial Bureau 
stated that the name of the company would be withheid 
for the present. 


Anniston, Ala—Chambers of Commerce preparing for 
erection of plant unit for Lengel Fencil Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., at S. Anniston (known as Oxanna), where ap- 
proximately 11 acres of land has been purchased. The 
building will be 250x110 feet, one story, brick saw tooth 
roof, 28,000 square feet floor space. C. F. Duke, archi- 
tect, is preparing plans and as soon as plans are ap- 
proved by company will call for bids for construction. 
Install seamless hosiery machines: manufacture men’s 


silk half hose. 


| 
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Anderson, S. C.—It is reported that J. P. Coats Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., nationally known thread man- 
ufacturers, may establish a plant here. 


High Point, N. C.—The Superior Hosiery Company, re- 
cently organized here, as noted, has plans for installing 


— qe j KX 
an initial equipment of 50 knitting machines. V. A, CHARLOTTE 
Morris is president of the company. 
Clanton, Ala.-A formal program will:-mark the open- Makers of Leather Belting | ' 
ing here of the $300,000 textile mill, the 10th unit of the 3 
Alabama Mills Company. It was made possible when Since 1894 


citizens of Clanton raised $150,000 for the project. 
Machinery being installed includes 10,000 spindles. 3 
Frank J. Callen will be director of the Clanten unit CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING 
and James Forshee, cashier. A. R. Meeks, superintend- - oe 
ent, comes to Clanton from Alexander City. stands more punishment qe Gives longer 


service at lower belt-mile cost. 
York, S. C-——Contract for the building of an addition 


to the Neely Manufacturing Company plant, 483x144 feet, 
has been awarded to the Clemmer Contracting Com- : , 
pany, of Gastonia, N. C., and it is understood that the h :. B | . 
contractors will immediately begin work on building 3 arlotte eather c ing Co. 
| the structure. This will give the mill 6,000 square feet 
additional floor space. Some weeks ago Yorkville citi- L694 Charlotte, N.C. 1929 
zens subscribed $25,000 to the stock of the mills. | 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 
Burlington, N. G—The new full-fashioned hosiery 

mill here is to be called the “Tower” Mill. The plant, “seuss 

which is being constructed on Broad street, is in the , . 


new organization in which the following local manu- ; 


facturers are associated: John Shoffner, J. E. Moore 
and R. A. Maynard, It is eapitalized at $500,000. 
The structure will be 62x140 feet, one-story brick of 
the new type of construction that is generally receiving 
the approval of hosiery manufacturers throughout the gS 
‘ the initial equipment. They have already been bought FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


south. Twelve full-fashioned machines will constitute 
and will be ready for installation as soon as the build- 


ing, which will have sufficient size for forty: machines, : Manufactured by 
is completed. | 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFININ 
Rock Hill, S: C—-The campaign to raise $20,000 by : ; COMPANY 
stock subscriptions for purchase of a site and con- CLINTON. IOWA 


struction of:a building to be occupied by a hosiery QUALITY 
manufacturing concern is virtually completed. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., has been selected as engi- 
neers in charge and already has submitted plans and | 
specifications to various contractors, who submitted . 
bids to the engineers and the local group heading the UNIVERSAL WINDING CQO 
movement. 
While all details of the new enterprise have not Boston 
been disclosed, an announcement says the annual pay- 


roll of the plant for the present would be about $50,000, fe l Wi di M hi 

The manufacturers have indicated that they plan to extt e vv¥tin ing ac inery 

enlarge the plan with a subsequent increase in payroll. 
The company is well established in the North and 


SERVICE 


has selected Rock Hill for location of a Southern unit. Southern Offices 

Funds to which local citizens have been asked to. | Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 

subscribe can in no way be regarded as subscriptions Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 

to stock 'n the company but will be emerged in the I. E. Wynne RK. B. Smith 
: form of 6 per cent. First mortgage bonds, the proceeds : ? | 

of which will be used for purchase of a site and erec- Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


lion of a building is to be leased for ten years. 
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Southern Mill Dividends 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Semi-annual dividend disbursements by representa- 
tive Southern cotton mills, as compiled by A. M. Law & 
Co., for the six months ending December 31, follow: 


Mill— 
Alexander Mfg. Co. 
Aitavista Cotton Mills 
American Spinning vo. 


American Yarn & Proce 


Aragun-saldwin Mills 
Areade Cotton Mills 
Arcadia Mills .. 
Arcadia Mills . 
Avondale Mulls 
Avondale Milis 
Beaumont Mig. Co. 
beaumont Mig. Co. 
beaumont Mig. Co. 
Belton Mills 
Bibb Mtg. Co. 

Bibb Mig. Co. 
Brandon Corp. 
Brandon Corp. 
‘annon Mills 
‘alhoun Millis 
‘alhoun Mills 
hadwick-Hoskins Co. 
‘hesnee Mills 

‘hina Grove Mills 
‘hiquola Mfg. Co. 
‘hhiquola Mfg. Co. 
Mitton Mig. Co. 

linton ©otton Mills 
‘olumbus Mfe. Co. 

Converse Co. 
Dallas Mfg. Co. 
Darlington Mfg. Co. 
Darlington Mfg. Co. 
Drayton Mills 

Dunean Mills 

Eagle and Phenix Mills 
Entwistle Mfg. Co. 
Exposition Cotton Mills 
Exposition Cotton Mills 
Erwin Cotton Mills 
Gainesville Cotton Mills 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills 
Glenwood Cotton Mills 
Gossett Mills 

Grendel Mills 

Hamrick. Mills 

Hannah Pickett Mills 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 
Highiand Park Mfe. Co. 
Highland Park Mfg. Co. 
Inman Mills 

Jackson Mills 

Judson Mills 
Lancaster Cotten Mills 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Limestone Mills 
Mansfield Mills 

Martel Millis 

Mills’ Mill 

Mollohon Mfg. Co. 
Monarch Mills 

Monroe Cotton Mills 


4 


Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills 


Newberry Cotton Mills 
Oakland Cotton Mills: 
Orr Cotton Mills 

Orr Cotton Mills 
M fg. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pelham Mills 


Dividend. 
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Stock. 


450, 
200, 
20, 

L, 
2,300, 
m 
200, 
800, 
Zou, 
200, 
2UU, 
ZOU, 
1.068. 
20,000, 
5, 000, 
L500, 
1,000, 
Lovo, 
1,500, 
3,000, 
1,600, 
SDS. 
35S, 
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Pickens Mills 
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2% 750,000T 

Piedmont Mfg. Co. 4g 1,600,0002 
W. Poe Mfg. Co. 1% %* 1,400, 0007 
Riverside and Dan River 2144%* 7,500,000% 
Riverside and Dan River 3. 7,.500,0008 
Roanoke Mills Co. 3% %* 500,000x 
Roanoke Mills Co. 4 500, 000y 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. 3% % 963,000§ 
Saxon Mills 800 000T 
Spartan Mills 4 000,000t 
Spartan Mills 10 2,000, 000T 
Spencer. Corp. 2 250,0008 
Thomaston Cotton Mills 1% 3,000, 0008 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 1% %* $07, 400§ 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 1,000,000T 
West Point Mfg. Co. 7,200,000% 
Woodside Cotton Mills 1,763, 0001 
Woodside Cotton Mills 2, 263.0008 
*Quarterly. +Extra. &§Preferred. 7% Preferred. 


6% Preferred. 


xFirst Preferred. 
Shares Common. 


ySecond Preferred. zNo Par, 


Consumption of Cotton Declines 


Washington, D. C. — The Census Buréau announced 
that. cotton consumed during December totaled 534,352 
bales of lint and 59,555 bales of linters, compared with 
610,884 bales of lint and 68,569 bales of linters in Novem- 
ber and 538,786 bales of lint and 53,758 bales of linters in 
December last vear. 

Cotton on December 

in consuming 


31 was held as folldws: 
establishments 1,740,892 of lint and 
1,756,967 Dales of linters last November 30 and 1,708,538 
of lint and 203,574 of linters on December 31, 1927. 

In public storage and at compresses 5,315,414 bales of 
lint and 65,862 bales of linters, compared with 5,252,843 
bales of linters on November 30, and 5,655,574 of lint 
and 55,634 of linters on December 31, 1927. 

Cotton imported dhring December totalled 39.630 bales 
compared with 39,213 bales in November last year and 
41,241 bales in December a year ago. 

Exports totalled 1,058,013 bales, not ineluding jmters 
which numbered 30,240 bales compared with 1,427,699 
bales and 23,806 of linters last November and 744,640 
bales of lint and 22,574 of linters in December a year 
ago. 


OBITUARY 


kK. P. S. Denmark 


K. P. $. Denmark, secretary and treasurer of the 
Strickland Cotton Mills, of Valdosta, Ga., died last week. 
Mr. Denmark was over 70 years of age, and had been 
treasurer of the mill ever since its organization in 1900. 
He is described as the highest type of Southern gentle- 
nian, esteemed by all who knew him. | 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 


SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
1000 Woodside Bidg. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
 TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Greenville, S. C. 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—-SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO So 
THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 

~ MARKET 
GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN, GA, 


GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Brazilian Cotton Textile Industry 
Continued from Page 20) 


totaled 6,991,000 square yards, as compared with 4,429,- 
000 1 ni926. During the first half of 1928 shipments 
amounted to only 2,305,000 square yards, of which the 
following were the most important classes: Miscellane- 
ous printed fahrics, 363,000; unbleached scheetings, 40 
inches wide and under, 50,000; bleached goods, 40 inches 
wide and under, 45,000; and percales and prints, 52 
inches wide and narrower, 38,600. | 


The prospects for increased American competition in 
Brazil's import trade in cotton cloth lies almost entirely 
in colored and printed voiles and other well-styled dved 
and printed goods, Only the cheaper grades of cotton 
voiles are imported from the United States. Practically 
all of the better grades are of British and Swiss origin 
and are woven from Egyptian-cotton yarns. American 
voiles must meet the competition of local mills which 
produce large quantities of printed cotton voiles and in 
many cases copy the designs of imported goods within 
three months after such goods appear on the market. 
It is imperative, therefore, thal imported voiles be ol 
the latest designs and colors. The United States prob- 
ably could compete in cotton voiles with a silk stripe 


bul at present it is not doing much business. 


Dved and printed goods have the largest demana and 
should alwavs be supphed in the latest designs. 
Brazilian Iniports of All Textiles 


Cotton goods account for about 65 per cent of the 
value of Brazil’s imports of all kinds of textiles, wool 
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manufactures for 16 per cent, linen for 8, and silk for 
4. During 1927 Great Britain furnished $14,000,000 of a 
total importation of $19,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
into Brazil. For the remainder the United States, France 
and Switzerland keenly competed and Germany and 
Italy also obtained a small share of. the trade. Wool 
piece goods come chiefly from Great Britain and France 
supplies most of the remainder, Germany a small por- 
lion, and the United States an imsignificant quantity. 
Silk fabrics are imported principally from France, but 
Great Britain, Switzerland, and I$taly secure a small 
share of the trade. Linen goods come from Great 
Britain, France and Belgium. 

Rie de Janeiro and Santos (the port of Sao Paulo) 
are the principal ports of entry for foreign textiles as 
well as the centers of the textile trade, both in domestic 
and foreign goods. 


United States Share in Brazilian Textile Trade 


Of a total of more than $25,000,000 worth of all classes 
of textile imported into Brazil, statistics of that countrv 
credit only. $1,433,000, or slightly over 5 per cent, to the 
United States. Official United States export figures, 
however, show a total of $3,708,000 worth of textiles, 
other than raw cotton, sent to Brazil in 1927. Of this 
amount cotton manufacturers accounted for $1,498,000; 
eotton semimanufactures for $1,215,000: silk manufac- 
tures for $379,000; absorbent cotton, gauze, and surgi- 
cal dressings for $127,000; linoleum for $71,600: oileloth, 


except for floors, for $65,600; leather cloth and artificial 


leather for $63,000: manila eordage for $59,000: rayon 
manufactures for $42,800: and wool manufactures for 
S39 O00, 


grips. 


ring ? 


floor. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Some Things You Ought to 
Know_ About U S Bobbins 


ROOKED wavy rings of non-uniform diameter make uniform ring 
spacing impossible. 
bobbins 

Poorly 
results in the shuttle. 
ing it is to have any of these things happen. 

Why let them retard your production, or cause needless seconds when 
you can get U S$ Bobbins that are unexcelled in quality of material and 
workmanship ? 

Did you know that U S$ originated and developed the perfect bobbin 
That 
scientific degree of uniformity and is gauged for straightness? 

It costs us more to expand the inner edge of U S base shield or bush- 
ing into an internal groove and then prick punch as well, 
never find our shields or bushings on your spinning spindles or on the 


The tact that we hilled orders for over fifteen milhon Automatic Loom 
Bobbins in 


are convinced 
buy U’S Automatic Loom Bobbins. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


Builders of Better Bobbins, Spools, and Shuttles 


Without uniform ring spacing, automatic loom 
be expected to hold firm and straight in shuttle 
tempered rings get loose quickly, often with disastrous 
You know from experience how. costly and annoy- 


cannot 


every ring is tempered in electric ovens-to an absolutely 


but. you will 


proves one 


thing—-there are plenty of mill 
that 


men who 
they are getting more for their money 


when they 


Check up your old bobbins and order a trial lot. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. | 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, 
Branch Offces: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA, 
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Resu Its 
Guaranteed! 
W ith the Tycos 


System of Slasher Control 


lf you install the Tycos System of Slasher Control 
under the supervision of our engineers, the Taylor 
Instrument Companies will guarantee you a de- 
crease in your warp loom stoppages. 

* * * * 


Write today for further information. The sooner 
the System is installed, the quicker it starts saving 
you money. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
PLANT DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

BUILDING SHORT & MASON, LTD., 

TORONTO LONDON 


FOR GUARANTEED RESULTS 
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Mr. Clark Is Candid 


Continued from Page 23) 


While we do not consider this statement strictly accu- 
rate, in that Mr. Clark differentiates to a certain degree 
between the New England and the Southern manufac- 
turers, and also in charging them with the full respon- 
sibility for the price debacle of 1926, it nevertheless 
contams the germ of truth that should give us cause for 
reflection. So far as we know, there.is no difference 
between Northern and Southern manufacturers when 
ii comes to the purchase of their raw material—it ts 
human nature to buy as clieaply as the market affords 
and it is only the rare appreciation of the economic 
virtue of fair prices that may -induce an occasional 
manufacturer to do Otherwise. Nor is it our idea that 
the cotton manufacturers depressed the pricé of cotton: 
in 1926. Rather, they took advantage, along with the 
large spot merchants, of the prevailing hysteria of the 
growers and their friends who had the impression that 
the largest crop in the history of cotton would be more 
than the mills could consume, when as a matter ol 
fact they did consume practically the equivalent of 
that crop within the twelve months’ period. The sacri- 
fice of the crop might have been prevented bv the 
goevrnment and the Southern banks and supply mer- 
chants; but we do not see that the manufacturers should 
be held responsible for this particular economic fiasco. 


* 


Mr. Clark’s stricture is inspired by the following 
excerpt from Governor Smith's speech of acceptance ol 
the Democratic nomination: 


“From 1910 to the present time the farm debt has 
increased by the striking sum of ten billions of dollars, 
or from four billion to fourteen billion dollars. The 
value of farm property between 1920 and 1925 decreased 


by twenty billions of dollars. This depression made 


itself in an enormous increase of bank failures in the 
wricultural districts. In 1927 there were 830 bank 
failures, with total liabilities of over 270 millions of 
dollars, almost entirely in the agricultural sections, as 
against 49 such failures during the last vear of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration.” 


The deduction made by Mr. Clark from the condition 
set forth by Governor Smith is that if the debt upon the 
farms in the United States has increased from four 
billions in 1910 to fourteen billions in 1927, and if the 
value of the farms has deereased twenty billions since 
1920, a serious situation exists among the farmers, and 
there has been a crippling of their purchasing power 
which will go a long way in explaining the depression 
in the. textile and other industries. Mr. Clark’s com- 
ment follows: 


“This is nol a political issue, as both parties admit 
the need of some form of relief, and we quote Governor 
Smith only because he made the situation so clear. 


“Mill men bave been wondering about the textile 


depression and. their inability to sell goods at a profil 


and it seems {to us that Governor Smith has thrown 
light upon the question. 


“The prosperity of the farmer is not a problem in 
which he alone is interested because upon his buying 
power depends to a considerable extent the prosperity 
of the textile and other industries, 

‘When farmers have been forced to increase their 
mortgages by $10,000,000,000 and when the value of their 
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farms have decreased $20,000,000,000 it is manifest that 
they have lost much of their purchasing power. 

“The New England cotton manufactufers and a large 
portion of those in the South do all in their power to 
depress the price of cotton and two years ago had it 
down to 12 cents, which was far below cost of produc- 
tion. 

“While we do not wish to see high cotton, we believe 
that the farmer is entitled to 20 cents and when the 
price is below that figure, his curtailed buying power 
reduces the buying of cotton goods and other commo- 
dities. 

“Had the farmer not been forced to increase their 
mortgages by the enormous amount mentioned above 
much of that sum would have gone into the channe's 
of trade and there would have been less idle spindles. 

“We do not know the solution of the farmers’ prob- 
lems, but as the prosperity of the industries depends 
upon finding a solution of same, it is time for business 
men and manufacturers to put their minds upon solv- 
ing the problem.” 

When we advocate that a reasonable price be paid 
the growers for their product the manufacturers seem 
to think that we have not sympathy for their own pecu- 
liar problems; but as a matter of fact it is our firm 
conviction that the manufacturer makes a larger profit 
from cotton that yields a fair return to the producers 
than from cheap cotton, which is dear in the long run, 
not mere'y through the increased buying power of the 
farmers themselves but through the 
other lines of industry and business. Cotton is second 
to no other commodity.in its influence as a barometer 
of prosperity, principally for the reason that it provides 
the Surplus cash for a large section of our country that 
is one of the best customers of the national manufac- 
turer, 

Further, no other commodity exerts such a far-flung 
influence on international trade and the social and 
economic life of other countries. While. it is true 
‘that the standards of living in many foreign countries 
will not permit of the merchandising of goods from the 
best qualities of American cotton, we believe the influ- 
ence of the American wage scale and standard of living 
is gradually permeating the farthermost corners of the 
globe and that the price paid the American farmer for 
his product will have its indirect but no less potent 
effect on the buying power of all nations. ‘To what 
extent this may be the effect of actual contacts through 
commercial penetration or to what extent il 
the psychological or sentimental reaction from trade 
news and opinion it would be difficult to determine— 
it is a fact, nevertheless, and no business man shouid 
close his eyes to the significance of this vision which 
is not circumscribed by the narrow confines of his own 
office or factory. 


‘Draper Buys Spartanburg Site | ‘ 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Deeds to two lots near Saxon Mills 
and the Southern Railway to the Draper Corporation, 
for a loom supply depot which will be located there. 
have been filed in the office of the register of mesne 
conveyances. | 


One deed was from the Saxon Mills, signed by John 
A. Law, president, and C. M_ Bissel. secretary, and the 


other was deeded by H. M. and Jesse Cleveland and 


Welborn Reynolds, trustees. 
31% acres. 


The two lots consist of 
No consideration was named. 


stimulation of 


may be 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of. Mill........ 


Superintendent 


Spinner 


Weaver 


...Uloth Room 


Dyer 
_..Master Mechanic 
Recent 


changes. 


PRINTING. 
All Kinds of 

“MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
i 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4, Se. Charlot e, N. C. 
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Zagora, J., Machine & Parts. Co. 


‘Hydraulic, 50 to 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
| Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls—Wood, Metal: Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY { 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 


BALING PRESS 


Aunckle dvint 
60 to 300 
lons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


500 tons pressure, 
any siz to suit 
your requirements 

teli you 
ubuul 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 
637 © Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


listablished 1872 


Even widths, perfect sei- 
vedges. straight edges. made 
of long staple: uniform 
weaving. Lambeth Spinnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Hines Urges Greater Effort in Export Field 


(Continued from Page 7) 


gaged in this branch of the industry, it is not surprising 


that we have comparatively few thoroughly trained and 
capable executives salesmen and agents al present con- 
nected with the cotton goods export trade at headquar- 
ters and traveling to and located in foreign markets. It 
is absolutely necessary to have this type of personnel 
with any important organization or combination formed 
for the purpose of handling export trade in a more 
effective and orderly manner.” 


As a means of effecting the desired concentration Mr. 


Hines suggests greater resort to joint action by selling 
agents in developing trade in particular markets or that 
export corporations or associations be formed. 

“There are a few combined selling arrangements 
now functioning among commission houses,” he states, 
“in most cases, these combinations cover all export mar- 
kets and one important selling combination of several 
commission houses is operating to cover the Philippine 
island market. 

“As a further and more formal step, corporations or 
associations could be formed under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act either for the handling of all exports of a particu- 
lar fabric generally, or for the handling of exports of 
all kinds of fabric in a given geographical division. 

“As much of our export business is done through 
three hands, viz mill, commission house and independ- 
ent exporters (converting house exporter), it may be 
necessary, should any large organizalions be formed,. to 
eonsolidate these factors in order to reduce expenses 
and to concentrate more effectually the capable export 
executives, salesmen and agents. Certainly all dupli- 
eate or unnecessary cost should be eliminated to 
broaden our export opportunity.” 


Clemson Has Denierometer 


Clemson College, S$. U.—The Textile School ai Cleinson 
College has recently installed a Richard deniercmeter, 
a new and very novel instrument for obtaining the 
denier of all varieiies of textile yarns, even in very 
short lengths. | 

This instrument is the first of its kind in America, 
and is the product of the Societe Anonyme des Estab- 
lissements Jules Kichard, manufacturers of scientific 
instruments, in Paris, It was developed by the Societe 
Chimique des Usines du Rhone, an associate of La- 
Societe pour la Fabrication de la Soie “Rhodiaseta,” 
manufacturers of “Rhodiaseta” brand acetate silk, in 
order to study the regularity of denier of Rhodiaseta 
silk, and is, therefure, particularly adapted for use on 
rayon and true silk. 

This instrument is undoubtedly the most rapid, accu- 
rate, and convenient at present available for obtaining 
the denier of short lengths of any type of yarn, and of 
comparing the denier of each portion of the yarn with 
every other portion. It is now available in the textile 


chemistry and dyeing division of the Textile School for 
demonstration, and those who are interested in this type 
of work, are invited to inspect the instrumtnt and te 
bring yarn for trials if they desire. 

Within the near future a study.wil lbe made. of the 
regularity of some of the commercial rayons and a 
paper published upon this subject. 
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TRISULFON BROWN 


Ask our nearest office for 
your copy of our loose leaf 


S bulletin on Trisulfon Brown 
2G. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R, |}. San Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 4385 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 


B-S-Roy &Son Co. 


Ti le ES inding | 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


For Best Results 


Calender Rolls should be ground in their own 
bearings—on this Roy CALENDER RoLt GRINDER. 


This machine has paid for itself quickly in 
hundreds of mills. It will do the same in 
your plant. 


Whatever your Card Grinding problems may be, 
you are always welcome to the services of our 
engineers. 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 
Everywhere 
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‘Jo Insist on Quality 
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66 Q@‘INCE equipping the en- 

tire mill with flat steel 
heddles our production continu- 
ally runs 100% and over and 
our ‘seconds’ do not exceed 2%.” 


— so wrifes the 
Superintendent 
of a mill you 
know well for 
its Profits and 

Efficiency. 


Is it not the 

record which 
you. are en- 

deavoring 

to maintain? 


Possibly 


We can 
assist 


Steel 
Heddle 
Mfg. Co. 


2100 West 


Av 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Plant 
ae Heddle Bldg. 
21 E. McBee Ave 
Gren: ‘tile, C. 
New England Of. 
44 Franklin St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 
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Price Clearance Plans Suggested 


New Bedford, Mass, Several manufacturers have 
heen holding conferences here and wilh their New York 
customers for fine and fancy textiles for the 
of eliminating the harmful effects on production arising 
from excessive inter-mill competition on cloths whose 
price is largely determined hy factors other than 
standard costs of raw materials. 

Buyers of these goods are frequently upset in their 
plans for merchandising their finished lines by finding 
gray goods offered in the markets, at off prices by 
mills or others who have learned what goods are being 
made or who. can make them at concessions just large 
enough to make highly styled fabrics a risk in sale. 
The volume of the goods wanted or what may be sold 
profitably is so small anyway in relation to the great 
yardage wanted of other more staple lines entitles 


purpose 


mills to a fair price that will cover initial costs and the 


full risk of producing a high grade fancy fabric. 
Move Toward Stability 

Even after the goods are on the market and promise 
to run into volume demand, with consumers taking - 
the merchandise freely, it is contended that manufac- 
turers should stand behind their customers in maintain- 
ing reasonably stable values to the end that constantly 
narrowing margins shall be eliminated. Many plans 
have been suggested for removing or at least circum- 
scribing the evil, and it has been brought out pretty 


‘clearly that mill men should take the initiative looking 


toward correetion. 


It is well known that the 
fine textiles is slow 


yardage production of very 
because of the fineness of yarns. 


“and the care that must be taken in- weaving to avoid 


seconds or minor imperfections. There is enough ot 
this sort of production available for the limited demand 
for the higher qualities, but nothing is more discourag- 
ing to the creators or producers of the goods than to 
find them unprofitable when consumers like them and 
buy them. | 

Plans under consideration include one suggestion that 
appears to be workable and has merit to the extent 
that two or three of the most important manufacturers 
here approve of it. It is.stated that the con- 
verters who specialize in such lines have not. only 
approved of plans that have been outlined to them, but 
have offered to support the mill men in giving them a 
fair trial. 


some. oft 


Central Bureau Proposed | 
It is proposed to establish in New York, or any other 
active market, a bureau under control of manufacturers 
here to act as a price clearance house on any goods the 


mills care to have reported upon regularly. It would 
be possible for buyers to submit their bids through 
such an organization that will be made up of mill or 
mercantile representatives who have a full working 


knowledge of customers requirements and mills’ abili- 
ties to produce what is wanted promptly, and to report 
promptly on the desirability of the order al the price. 

Or, in the mills that desire to take some of 
the business that: may be offered by customers, it would 
he possible for them to make a return of the bid to the 
clearing and receive instant confirmation of 
whether the new price was a cut or whether it was war- 
ranted by the known state of the market. 

There several treasurers here who have had a 
wide experience in New York trading and who have a 
keenly developed mercantile sense of when to move or 
to pull out on any offer made. Many of them are quite 


case of 


house 


are 
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willing to meet the ordinary troubles of the markets on 
any plain goods (ney make, or any goods that have 
become staple in the trade. They would not go into 
a common commission sales agency, as they feel that 
eonverters’ creative desires would be limited by that 
policy, but where fine quality merchandise is involved 
they declare that they are convinced that it looks 
feasible to work out some such plan with their trade 
with more than an even chance that converters will 
support them in the needed way. 
May Extend Scope. 

There is nothing in the idea to prevent application of 
it to staple or semi-fancy goods that are made here 1n 
large yardages if manufacturers care fo join in such 
a plan in a general way. 

The point most frequently made in discussing the 
handling of the merchandising of fine and fancy tex- 
files is the converters complain that they assume the 
larger part of the risk in the business and ought lo be 
supported by the manufacturers right up to the Line 
the finished goods are moving, whenever that is at ail 
possible. In supporting the converters, it is convended 
that manufacturers are only taking a wise course for 
fhemselves in lessing the price competition among 
themselves that is constantly narrowing their oppor- 
tunity for reasonable profit. 

Other plans are being talked of but this one appears 
to have enlisted the most serious conside ration and has 
been commended more generally than those hitherto 
mentioned.—Journal of Commerce. 


Cotton Goods Sales Show Gain 


By Hunter Manutacturing & Commission Compaiy 

Our sales showed a good gain this week, aithough we 
did nol full catch up with production. The pest show- 
ing ws made in towels and in fine and fancy goods. In 
towels we had the best week on record and sold preduc- 
tion almost four times over. In the fine and fancy 
goods we sold 50 per cent in excess of production. Gray 
goods’ made a fair showing, but colored 5 goods did nol 
do very much. 

Buyers will shortly be arriving in the market in 
large numbers, and we think that conditions are propi- 
tious. for a good buying season. We have had our 
reaction in the cotton market. It is apparently some- 
thing that has to be looked for about this time of the 
year. We have prices established on an extremely low 
basis, and we have but moderate stocks with cutters, 
jobbers, and maufacturers, and small stocks with retail- 
ers. Add to this a very large consumer buying power 
and if seems hard to visualize anything except good 
business for the next few months... Many of ‘our friends 
in the converting trade tell us that their. business has 
heen very distinetly better this week. 

It looks as if considerable attention would be. given 
fo cotton dress fabdries this coming season. Fashion 
notes give a good deal of attention to dress ginghams, 
as well as to the tine yarn cotton fabrics. Through the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, ‘more attention is being given 
to the pushing of cotton fabries than ever before. 

From now on, figures on cotton consumption, cloth 
production. sales, ete., will make favorable compar son 
with a year ago. The slump last year first began to 
show itself. in the figures for January, and with the 
exception of April, every month.showed sales under 
production until August. 
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POWER TRANSM:SSION ASSOCATION | 
| Absorbs D Strai | 
soros Lvestructive Strains | 
| 
Like a Sponge Absorbs Water |} 
| 
. HEN direct-connecting your motor to } 
: its load, the simple precaution of using | 
Wood's Flexible Couplings will save you | 
: many dollars in repairs and add years of | 
life to your equipment. 
‘ These couplings protect both ends of your | 
equipment-——-the motor and the machinery | 
: it drives bya | | 
tion set up | 
of the n 
: Note tne construction of Wood’s Flexible 
4 Couplings shown above, consisting of two 
; cast iron flanges with lugs cast integral and 
: a multi-ply specially constructed leather disc. 
i It is this disc that absorbs all the punish- 
a ment saving your motor and machinery all 
: wear and tear. 
Onlv if? Wand Flevihle Aan 
: Write for Descriptive Catalog 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


[DEAL MACHINE SHOP 


Bessemer City, N. C. 
Repair Headquartérs for 


STEEL ROLLS-SPINDLES-FLYERS 


We make a specialty of 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 
And Also Do Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
fuaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


 DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Bradley Stencil Machines A 
Cut in., in., 1% in., and in., oa 
Bradley's 
Over 30,000 in Use Two-in-One 
Drop Forged Steel Punches—All Parts Stencil Ink 
Interchangeable — Machines Sent on The Bradley 
Trial—Freight Paid by Us Both Ways Ball Stencil Pot 
—Round and Horizontal Models Shippers’ Supplies 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a Write for Samples 
Bradiey — and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


105 Beekman St. New York 
To Sell—? | 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—7? 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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Plated and Floating Stitches in Knitting 


(Continued rom Page 14) 


the other set makes vertical stripes, squares, or some 
other figure design, 


The patterned parts comprise double loops consisting 
of embroidery and ground threads, while the plain parts 
are knitted with the ground thread only. Threads float 
horizontally at the back of the fabric only at those 
points where the embroidery is not required on the 
same or adjoining needles on the return course. Thus, 
if a half-diamond is developed, followed by a vertical 
line in the form of a stem, the embroidery thread will 
be floated over a few needles just where the change 


_takes place. If not knitted-in at each course the threads 


will float in a vertical direction. 

Warp threads are plated over a weft ground by the 
aid of guides whose function it is to warp the warps 
round individual needles. This is the principle employ- 
ed for the production of “check’ work on hand and 
rotary frames where the guides are carried on one or 


more bars. The guides have a lapping movement, and - 


the bars can be shogged sideways so that successive 
laps can take place round different needles. 


Plating on Circular Machines 


‘On automatic circular knitting machines the warp 
guides are fitted immediately above the needles. In some 
cases they have a collective sideway movement in addi- 
tion to a lapping movement, the latter being made effec- 
tive by raising needles to take the threads, and in other 
cases a lapping movement only. The most elaborate 
machines have as many guides as there are needles. 
Designs are developed by selection of the guides to 
decide whether they shall lap or not. Each individual 
warp thread is wound on to a separate ‘bobbin, which 
is carried above the machine, and where it is not lapped 
round its needle it lies vertically on the inside of the 
tube of fabric. Cross-plating is the principle of reverse- 
plating applied to rib knitting. If threads retain their 
normal positions, vertical stripes are produced but if 
the threads are reversed in position after a predeter- 
mined number of courses have been knitted,’ squares, 
oblongs, and their straight figures can be developed in 


the two colors. For this purpose it is convenient to. 


employ a broad rib, such as 5 x 4. At intervals of eight 
courses or so the position of the threads is reversed 
by manipulation of the guides, with the result that 


when the fabric is slightly stretched it discloses pat-. 


terned squares. It should be noted that with the rib- 
stitch simple figure designs can be developed without 
manipulation of the guides, stitch by stitch, as is neces- 
sary when reverse plating with one set of needles. 

By transferring loops and taking needles out of action 


when plating, with two sets of needles an endless vari- 


ety of efeects can be obtained. Owing to the contrac- 
tion of rib fabrics, the 1 x 1 rib-stitch, unless distorted, 
will show only the leading yarn. The second yarn can 
be made to show by taking some of the plain needles 
out of action, when the back of the rib loops will be 
is done by hand on flat knitting machines. The loops 
of needles to be taken out of action are transferred to 
adjoining needles of the same set when possible, or else 
lo the opposite needles of the other set. When putting 
needles back into action it is usual to let them start 
knitting again without previously transferring loops 
to them, although small holes are thus produced. — 
Textile Manufacturer. 
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Expects Good Year for Rayon 


In discussing the general outlook for rayon during 
the ensuing year, it is important that two definite trends 
in the industry be recognized, according to Maxwell 
Moore, vice-president of the DuPont Rayon Company. 
He says: 

“In the first place, 
growing demand for y 


there is evidence of a steadily 
yarns of subdued lustre. This has 
heen reflected to a marked degree in the past few 
months. In our opinion, it points to an even greater 
acceptance of these yarns on the part of the consuming 
trades in 1929. As a matter of fact, we have increased 
as consistently as possible, the production of Du Pont 
Lolustra in both our plants, feeling that in so doing, 
we shall be in a position to take eare of the forecasted 
heavy demands for this yarn. 

“The trend toward finer filaments will, in our judg- 
ment, continue next year. Undoubtedly they have es- 
tablished themselves with the trade. The remarkable 
and continued suecess of transparent velvets has had 
its predicted effect. Started as a strictly style novelty, 
they have since become standard fabrics. This success 
has prompted other textile houses to turn to fine fila- 
mest rayon for the quality values alone. 

“From our standpoint ,a healthy sales increase is 
expected for the ensuing year. No major policy changes 
are contemplated, our whole effort being concentrated 
on the production of the several types Du Pont yarns 
to meet the expected heavy demand from the respec- 
tive consuming trades. Construction of our new plants 
in Richmond and Waynesboro is progressing satisfac- 
torily. 
of 27 per’ cent is based on what we consider to be a 
sound market for good rayon.’ 


Report on Cloth Production and Sales 


Statistical reports on 
standard cotton 


the production and sale of 
cloths during December were made 
public by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. The reports cover a period of four weeks. 

Shipments during the month amounted to 276,098,000 
yards. This was equivalent to 98.9 per cent of produc- 
tion, which was 279,207,000 yards. 

Sales in December amounted to 225,189,000 yards, or 
80.7 per cent of. production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the month amounted to 
391,743,000 yards. an increase of 0.8 per cent as compar- 
ed with stocks at the beginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on December 31st amounted to 468,- 
$61,000 yards, or 9.8 per cent less than they were Decem- 
ber ist. | 

These statistics on the manufacture and sale of stand- 
ard cotton cloths are compiled from data supplied by 
twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling 
agents reporting through the Association of Gotton 
Textile eMrchants of New York and the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. The reports cover upwards of 300 
Classifications of standard cotton cloths and represent 


a large part of the production of these 


fabrics in the 
United States. 


Riverside and Dan River Mills Meeting 
Stockholders of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills have been called to meet at Danville, Va.. at noon 


January 24. The call is in the usual terms preceding 
the annual meeting. 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


Davin M. Lea & Company, Inc. 
Established 1869 


Richmond, Va. 


wooD 


Our estimated increase in production for 1929 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St.. PROVIDENCE, R. L 
ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAYV- 
ELERS 
FOR UNIF OR cag 8 OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 


Use the ne “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


Investigate These Processing 
Oils 
Dyersol 35 


A dyeing oil for leveling 
and softening 


Neutrasol 
For soaking raw silk or 
rayon, all purposes, self 
emulsifying 


Neutrayon Special 
For oiling rayon for 
knitting or weaving 


Gycolene A 
For sizing rayons 
Southern Representative 
WALTER M. FAILOR 
Box 989—Charlotte, N. C. 


Neutrasol Products Corp. 


41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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A Little Psychology And A Big Situation 
Continued from Page 9) 
ened to beat them into insolvency, a very vampire suck- 
ing their life blood, working capital. 

“lhe unromantic cold fact was that they had learned 
only the mass production portion of the scientific sys- 
tem evolved and perfected by their highly specialized 
and prosperous neighbors. They realized only after 
years of waiting for the markets to get uncongested 
and unsatiated that mass production musi be supported 
by mass buying which, in turn, is dependent upon mass 
distribution.” 

Concluding the chapter he states: “The leaders of 
the present age are not secretive. They tell freely what 
they know, even though it is one of the most difficult 
tasks to convey knowledge in a simple and convincing 
way. Man is undoubtedly a nobler being than at any 
previous time in history. Co-operation is fast becoming 
a human characteristic, something natural, not aequir- 
ed. It is manifestly to the advantage of every citizen 
of a state that his neighbor should enjoy the highest 
possible degree of prosperity.” — 

Now the main purpose in writing this article is to 
try to challenge the attention of the business man to 
‘his economic philosophy of life. It is an attempt to 
drop a briek in the groove in which his mind travels 
and throw if out, so that new concepts may he formed. 
[t is also an attempt to call at least one specific problem 
to his mind and drive it into his field of consciousness 
until satisfaction can be attained only by some action 
of sane judgment. 

Distribution of cotton textiles is the most complex 
phase of the industry. The average mill man is far 
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removed from the final consumer. Oft times the com- 
mission merchant is far removed. The solution is highly 
involved and both mills and selling agents must work 
together in effecting a substantial improvement. It can 
be done. The weakness in the distribution end is evi- 
dent to every one. At the present time it seems to be 
the dam that checks the flow. 

I have great confidence in the Mississippi Flood Con- 
trol Commission of the United States Government. , I 


believe that the torrential floods inundating the great 


Central Basin of the United States will finally be har- 
nessed and comtfort and safety will be accorded all of 
the inhabitants of the valley. However, it will have to 
be done by a system of levees and lakes and basins and 
spillways and many devices known only to high type 
engineers, such as our contry is producing at the pres- 
ent time. 

This over-production of cotton textiles is producing 
a flood of finished products, and is carrying death and ° 
destructicn in its wake, and it behooves the great 
economic engineers in production and distribution to 
devise ways and means whereby safety and happiness 
may be secured for the people who live in Production 
Valley. 


The Shrinkage of Cotton Cloth 
(Continued from Page 12) 


of shrinkage, particularly today, thinks of the collar . 
and the sleeve length. 

As practically all shirts and collars are cut with the 
lengths of the garments running parallel to the warp, 
it is lengthwise shrinkage with which we are primarily. 
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Sizing Compound ing 
TRESERVATIVE 
VATER 
Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral Salts, 
and no Mineral Oil. 


\ 


STODGHILL & COMPANY. 
530-532-534 Marietta St. 


The Size 
That Satisfies”’ 


Sizing gums and weight- \ 


xk * 
Our prices are right for 
the quality of products./ 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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* 


Emulso. Tallow TALLOW 

WATER 

The perfectly emsulsified product. Con- 
tains no Gums, Acids or Alkali. 


ALL American Bobbins Are Inspected and Tested Before They Leave Our Plant. 
That’s the Reason for Their INVARIABLE Accuracy and True Running 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS | 


CONES AND BUTTS 


ROLLS BOBBINS 
UNDERCLEARER SUX \ 4 MULTIPLE HOLE 

TWISTER | if 7 TWISTER 
| — | SPEEDER 
me MLMAL Bo WUT 


Felt uslen. SNe. 


Bobbin and Spoo! Manufacturers 
We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Types 


FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 
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concerned. In fact, the ordinary piece of finished cotton 


fabric used in shirts and collars shrinks very little fill- | M Mill 
ing-wise. OTe Luis 


It is not. my purpose today to go into a technical 
discussion of why woven cotton eloth shrinks. A Every Month 
great many of the reasons are apparent to all textile 
men. I do wish to point out, however, that it is a very 
difficult proposition to produce a non-shrinkable cotton zo : 
fabric which can be torte ee into articles of such as Perkins Practical 
wearing apparel with a guarantee that the article so Brushes, when increased de- 
; manufactured will not shrink when subjected to the mand comes as a result of 
customary methods used in laundries. actual service rendered 


UCCESS comes to a product 


an industry. And success 
stays when year after f 
year reorders continue 
to flow in from a long . 
list of satisfied 


a 


There is such # wide variation in laundry methods 
which are in use that it is easily possible to have a 
difference of as much as 1% inches to the yard in 
‘measurement. Take a collar-attached shirt, for instance. 


, We will assume that it has been washed by the standard 

| tomers. The visible 
formula of the L..N. A. in a standard type wash wheel 2 ; . 

and it is about to be ironed. If the collar is ironed by 

hand and is appreciably damp, it is possible for -the ‘pian ; PA 

hand ironer to stretch the collar from one-half to three- 

quarters of an inch. If the collar is ironed on a press, Fy Sits “yy fin. ) 
it is very apt to come back to the wearer without any a 
stretching and with a multitude of little, fine wrinkles 


pressed into the band, which may not be noticeable to 
the casual observer, but nevertheless have a material 
tendency in shortening the collar and giving dn abnor- 


mal shrinkage result. 
The adoption of a standard method for testing such 3 


shrinkage is, of course, absolutely essential. The adop- | soe tea 
tion of such a standard method in practice is much 3 
more difficult. 

A survey of the laundry industry made by oné of 
the large laundry machinery: houses several years ago 
disclosed the fact that fully 80 per cent of the washing 
of the United States is done at home. These figures 
may not be correct for the present day,’ but I would 
venture to say that they are not verv far off. Practi- | 
cally all of the ironing done in the cana is done with 
a hand iron. 

In the power laundries, both hand and machine 
methods of ironing are used. If a machine method is 
adopted as a standard it will undoubtedly give results 


the fact that 
after 
XK RAS S month more and 
AS more mills are put- 
ting these bett r 

quality brushes 
work for quicker, more 


which.will be at variance with hand methods. economical cleaning . . . . 
? I have presented these few thoughts on the subject on their record of service 
to you and | hope that they may provoke some dis- in other textile plants. There is a range of 
eussion. It.is a question which has been given verv kinds and sizes in Perkins Practical Brushes : 
little consideration by mill men and finishing piants to fill every known requirement of the mod- 
but is a question which must he reckoned with and ern textile mill. Each one IS guaranteed to 
must be soived if the public continue to demand it. deliver perfect satisfaction. Write today for 


illustrated folders and price lists. 


Sir Chas. Macara 

London, Eng.—Sir Charles W. Macara, an interna- 
tionally known leader in the cotton. industry, passed 
away in his 83d year. Although associated for many 
years with the firm of Henry Bannerman & Sons, Ltda., 
of which he was chairman and joint managing director, 
for more than a quarter of a century he has been an 
outstanding publicist and preacher of co-operation in 
the cotton goods-trade. In his unselfish activies in pro- 
moting the organization of the International Cotton 

Federation he visited most of the cotton manufacturing 
centers of the world and had intimate friends in Amer- Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta. Ga. 
ca, on. the Continent, in China, India and Japan. He . O. Box 1358 

has published several books dealing with various phases 
of the English and other cotton mil! problems and fre- 
quently addressed conventions of trade leaders here and 
abroad. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co.., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION. MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'ils, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago 
St. Paul Cincinnati 


St. Joseph 
Shanghai (China) 
Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co, 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


January 17, 1929 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet during the week. More interest developed at the 
close and there are many indications of much more 
active buying developing soon. Prices on unfinished 
lines showed more firmness after the better trend in 
the cotton market. 


In the print cloth section certain mills were firm and 
declined a substantial business on 8.20-yard double cuts 
at even money, but the business was satisfied first hand 
elsewhere. Shade cloth buyers showed interest in this 
construction, however, and bought some moderate com- 
mitments at 5 3-16c, which was 1-16s above the fondest 
expectations of mills for the week. On 60x48s 6 9-16¢ 
was beginning to look a little more lke the market, 
although there were still first hands who would do 
6144c. Bale lots sold at better prices. Other print cloths 
were, however, quiet and unchanged in price with only 
light spot and nearby lots moving. 


In sheetings sales of 36-inch, 40x40, 6.15 yard were 
made at 5% cents net; there was some business in 36- 
inch, 48x40, 5.50 yard at 6 cents net, first hands; for 
37-inch, 48x48, 4.00’ yard, 8% cents net to three-eighths 
quoted; 8% to seven-eighths for the 36-inch, 56x60, 4.00 | 
yard; 114% to three-eighths net for the 40-inch, 48-48, 
2.85 yard: 8% to five-eighths net for the 40-inch, 48x44, 
3.75 yard; 7 cents net for the 40-inch 44x44, 5.00 yard: 
6%, net for the 40-inch, 44x44, 5.50, and 6% to three- 
quarters net for the 40-inch, 44x40, 5.50 yard. 


The fine and faney cloth market experienced consid- 
erable inquiry, but no very heavy coverage. There were 
some promising inquiries for combed  broadcloths 
emanating from the shirting trade, and in silk and 
cotton mixtures brokers had amassed a considerable 
amount of small orders and were bidding on a fair 
aggregate yardage of plain cantons. | 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-inch, 64x60s . 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-inch, 64x60s i 7% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s . 854 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 80x80s | 10% 
Dress ginghams 1244015: 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 7 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 914 
Brown sheetings, standard | | 12% 
Tickings, 8-ounce : 21%a23 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton’ Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 


| 
| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Pa 


+ 4 Tt 


Philadelphia, Pa—-The yarn market, after another 
week of very quiet trading, failed to show any import- 
ant change. In general, prices held in spite of the 
small buying and the drop in cotton. Many mills made 
no change in their quotations, while some others were 
quoting slightly easier prices. With better trend in the 
cotton market and an increase in demand late last week, 
prices were again in a firm basis. ; 

There is a general sentiment here that trading is 
going to be much more actie by the end of the month. 
Inquiry was considerably better as the week closed. 
Mills that could make prompt delivemes got the most 
of the business. A few fairly large orders for delivery 
in February and March were reported. Prices showed 
considerable irregularity on some numbers, this being 
apparently due to the fact that some mills, able to 
make early deliveries, were willing to sell at slightly 


lower prices.than mills that have several weeks busi- 


ness on hand. 


Most spinners have enough business booked to ignore 
bids considered a bit too low, their impression being 
that so long as they are not in urgent need of additional 
business it is advisable to make time on inquiries until 
the raw material .market shows the anticipated 
strengthening. 

Spinners and many dealers continue bullish and look 
ior advances in the raw material of one to three cents 
a pound. 


Southern Single Warps. Southern Two-Ply Combed 
Rs Peeler. 
10s 33 8s 43 
12s bas 33% 20s 45 
14s 34 30s 47 
16s 3416 38s 47 
20s 36% 38s 52 
24s 38 40s 59 
30s 40% 
20s 401% 60s 60 
40s 49 70s 72 

Southern Single Skeins. 80s 83 
10s seit Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
in Skeins. 
16s 241, Ss to Ys 3-4-ply tinged 
99s. tubes 
ss 3-ply hard white warp 
twist 
Oe 29 1, 10s and 12s and 4-ply 
40s hard white yarn tubes 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. and skeins 33 
45-88 22 Same warps 331% 
10s 33% Southern Two-Ply Hard Twist 
12s 34 Combed Peeler Weaving 
l4s 341% Yarns. 
16s 35 Ss-12s 
20s 37 20s 
24s 381, 80s. 50 
26s 39 368 53 
30s 41 38s 56 
40s 48 40s 55 
50s 48 50s 58 
50s 55 60s 63 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 70s 75 

Yarn on Cones—Cotton 80s 85 
8s Hosiery Yarns. Southern Combed Peeler 
10s 3 29 Single Yarn on Cones. 
12s 32% 10s é 41 
l4s 33 12s 41% 
16s 33 l4s 42 
18s 34 16s 42% 
20s 34% 228 44 
22s Sb% 24s 
24s 36% 26s 46% 
268 28s 47 
30s 39% 38s 51 
40s 47 40s 52 

Two.- se Mercerized Yarn. 50s 57 
20s 60 60s 62 
26s 62 708 72 
50s 75 Southern Two- Ply Warps. 
60s 83 8s '33 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger , 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the | 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH X 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


8. P. O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTs & CO. 
Commission Ma Merchants 


| TRADE Mar 
NEW YORK 


\ SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


-COUM) AN 
MATIC 


BPEED WAR 


Meer TYING MACHI 
DRAWING MACH 
KNOTT ER 


. General Offices and Plant 


SEORD, ILL. Lit 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Ojiling 
Device, three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 
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Wanted—Loom Fixers 
i—Draper Terry Loom Fixer. 
1—Crompton & Knowles Terry Loom 

Fixer. 
1—Crompton 
Fixer. 


& Knowles Box Loom 


Apply W. R. C. | 
Care Southern. Textile: Bulletin, 


Bargains in Machinery and Supplies 
4-Saco-Lowell Twisters, tape drive, 
- used 5 years, 2” or 2%” rings, 208 
spindles each. 
3-—-Lowell Twisters, same as above, 
tape drive, $2.00 per spindle. 
4—Saco-Lowell Speeders, 7x3%,; 1914, 
152 spindles each, $2.25 per spindle. 
16—Saco-Lowell. Speeders, 8x3%, 160 
spindles each, 1919 model, used one 
year. 
5—Saco-Lowell 
96 spindles 
°.. Saco-Lowell Slubbers, 72 spindles 
each, 11x5'\%. 
i-~-Saco-Lowell, 50 
$450.00, 
12—Boyce Weaver Knotters, both A 
and B type, $25.00 each, used only 
short time 
4—7x3\% Woonsocket Speeders, chain 
drive. serial above 12,000, 136 spin- 
dies each, $4.50 per spindle 


Intermediates, 10x5, 


spindles, 11x5%%4, 


Woonsocket Speeders, chain 


7X3 
drive serial above 13,300, 1922 
model, $4.50 

4—12x6 Saco-Lowell Slubbers, 68 
spindles each, 1922 model, spiral 
drive. 

Other make’ about 


machinery and 
the same age. 

Write us for quotations, machine 
shop tools and wood working machin- 
ery; guaranteed motors 

Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 
Phone Hemlock 8014-W 

Charlotte; N. C. 


Position Wanted 

(i have had 15 years’ experience in 
cotton mill accounting and auditing 
I want a position as auditor, cost ac- 
countant or other responsible 
osition. | have had three years’ prac: 
jcal inside mill experience Address 
Auditor. 1298 Lanier Boulevard, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga 


Olice 


Used Motors 
We can offer any size motor, voltage 
or phase that you desire. Our motors 
guaranteed six months and shipped 
open account thirty days net What 
electrical equipment do you need”? 
Chartotte Textile Machinery Co. 
Phone Hemlock 8014-W 
Charlotte, 


Wanted 
To buy 4 frames, 4 or 4%” ring twist- 
ers Must be cheap and in good con- 
lition Arnall Mills. Sargent, Ga. 


Experienced Sizing and Finishing 
Salesman Available 


Have been selling to Southern textile 
mills for 20 ‘vears. 10 years with one 
Experiéneed on dyestuffs anc 
chemicals of all kinds. Best of refer- 


to character and ability. Pre- 
fer salary and commission basis \d- 
dress Chemicals ¢are Southern Textile 
Huhlletin 


Wanted 
Man to staple and grade cotton for a 
20.000 spindle mill and to do the ehip 


ping if von do not know . cotton 
grades and staples don’t answer, Crood 
salary wood Hvinge conditions for 
the ma we Want Address E., 


eare Southern Textile Bulletin 


Wanted 
Experienced second hand for picker 
room. Address “‘Picker.”’ care- South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Help Wanted 
We would lke to get in touch with 
an all ‘round roller. coverer. Addre 
F. D. T., eare Southern Textile bulle- 
tin. 


For Sale 
Will lease 5,390 spindle mill, built in 
1921, manufacturing single und ply 


Yarns. L6s, Foster niversal 
winders, ball warper, reel Located 
in western North Carolina hor fu 
ther particulars. write to © \ Vt 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
Wanted 

Additional spectalty lines eotton 
mile inn. and: Ala.., 
by mill concern acquainted with mills 
for man yeurs Traveling these 


States constantls 
care Southern 


Address P. M.., 


Textile Bulletin 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 


for short trips. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTES 


Used Machinery at Bargain Prices 


| Saco-Lowell and Picker, 
189198. Model. 

| Saco-Lowell Opener and 

2-blade, 1919 Model 

. H. & B. Breaker Pickers, single. 
10” ALF. 10’ apron, 1917 Model. In- 
dividual motor driven, 7? 
G. Motor, 


Feeder, 


— 
‘a 
— 


Intermediat: Pickers, 
single 40”, 1917 Model, Motor driv- 
en, 5 P., G. EB. motor 

H. & Finisher Pickers 
iO” individual motor 
109. 40°. H. & B. American Cards, 10” 
2" eollers, 1902 model. 
79 40”. Whitin Cards, 10” or 12”. coil- 
ers, 1913 model. 


single 
driven 


I3 40” Whitin. Cards. 10”. or 12” coll- 
ers, 1917 model. 

oS H.- & B. Spinning Frames. 288 
Spindles each rauge Tape 


driven. 1918 model. 
iH. & 3B. Spinning 
spindles each, .3” 
driven, 1920 model 


Frames 285 
Tape 


JAS. A. WALKER, 
Textile Machinery, 
P. O. Box 391, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Hon. 
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Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute Meeting 


Announcements of the Second An- 
nual Convention of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, which is to he 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Tuesday and .Wednesday, 
January 22 and 23, now in the hands 
of the wholesalers, give a partial 
outline of the program for the two 
days and indicate ‘an exceptionally 
interesting gathering. 


This is not to be merely another 
convention, the institutes states. Its 
speakers have not been selected to 
furnish statistical soothing svrup. 
The convention will have messages 
of direct bearing on the wholesale 
trade, ineluding important’ recom- 
mendations on trade practices, rela- 
frons with retailers, mill selling poli- 
cies and wholesale merehandising 
methods. 


The special standing committees 
of the institute will meet on Mon- 
day, January 21, and on the foliow- 
ing two days will report to the con- 
vention. Registration will take place 
Tuesday morning from 9 to 14... Of- 
licial cards’wiil be furnished and at 
li} a.m. convention will be ‘called 
'o order by S. M. Bond, the presi- 
dent.- The morning's events will in- 
clude also the report of Divector 
(reneral Alvin E. Dodd on the insti- 
tutes accomplishments at 10:30 
0 clock, and remarks by J. W. Mil- 
lard, business specialist of the De- 
partment of Commerce, giving the 
first findings of the Government in 
its analysis of a typical wholesale 
establishment. 


Tuesday afternoon directors will 
he elected, and after the committee 
reports Wednesday morning the 
president and vice-president will be 
chosen. E. M. West, member of the 
market research conference of the 
Department of Commerce, will taik 
on “The New Wholesaling” at 2:15 
oclock. Tuesday evening at 7 the 
annual banquet will take place with 
Christie Bennett. ex-Senator 
from South Carolina, speaking. A 
quartet and orchestra will entertain. 


Wednesday afternoon J. Frank 
Grimes, founder and -president -of 
the Independent Grocers’ Alliance. 


will address the convention on 
“What the Wholesaler ‘Can and 
Should Do for the Retailer,” and in 
the evening at 6:30 Theodore. H. 
Price, editor, publisher and former 
cotton operator, will talk at a din- 
ner and smoker on “The Business 
Outlook asd Economic Trends.” 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton’'s 
Absorbed Oils and VIM Mechanical! 
Leathers — a total of over 400 prod- 
ucts. 

E. F. HOUGHTON CO. 
P.O. Box 6913 North Philadeiphia, Pa. 


_ CLASSIFIED Aps._| 
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Asheville Agreement With Enka Detailed 


Asheville, N. €.—The co-operative agreement entered 
into by the board of commissioners of the City of Ashe 
ville and the American Enka Corporation when that 
company was induced to locate in Asheville is as fol- 
lows: 

“First, that the City of Asheville hereby accepts for 
the. present and for the future al the consequences re- 
sulting from any offensive or obnoxious fumes or smelis 
emanating from the plant or 
tion, its successors, 
the consequences 


property of said corpora- 
subsidiaries or assigns, as well as 
resulting from the affluent and all 
substances contained therein being emptied into Hom- 
iny Creek. 

“Second, that the City of Asheville at all times use 
its best efforts to prevent pay claims, demands, actions, 
or suits at law, against the said American Enka 
poration, its successors, subsidiaries or assigns on ac- 
count of any offensive or obnoxious fumes or smells 
emanating from the plant, works or property of 
corporation, its subsidiaries or assigns, as 
well as from. all demands, actions, causes 0! 
action and suits a! law in consequence of or resulting 
from the affluent and any substance contained therein 
heing emptied into Hominy Creek. If such ciaims, de- 
mands, etc., should be presented at any time the City 
of Asheville will use its best efforts to bring about an 
amicable adjustment: thereof, 


Cor- 


claims, 


“Third, that if it becomes necessary or advisable, or 
if for any cause the County of Buncombe shall decide 
and determine to construct and maintain a_ sufficient! 


sewer system fo the satisfaction of the American Enka 
Corporation, its successors, subsidiaries or assigns to 
convey such affluent from said plant to the Freneh 
Broad River, that the City of Asheville will in any way 
co-operate with the County of Buncombe in the con 
struction and maintenance thereof. 

“Fourth, that the City of 
will provide a supply of 
water per day for the factory, to be used 
the American Enka Corporation at — 
7.000, 000 gallons 


gallons. 


Asheville and its conmunis- 


sioners 5.000.000 


gallons of 
at aplion 
rales: 
month at 12 cents per 1,000 
More thin 5,000,000 gallons par month and less 


followme 


less Det 


than 10,000,000 gallons, 14 cents per 41,000 gallons. More 
than 10,000,000 gallons per month and less than 20,000, 


O00, cents per 1.000 gallons. More than O00 or |- 
‘ons and less than 100.000 000 gallaus per month. cen! 
per 1,000 gallons. 


Better Demand for Rayon 


With users of rayon yarn coming into the toarket 
during the past week seeking to place orders to cover 
their needs for the next six months, the outlook for the 
rayon industry during the coming is decidedly op- 
timistic, aceording to Gerrit Duys, 
Tubize Artificia’ Silk Co. 

Continued improvement in the quality of their yarns 
by all companies and the many 
being 


year 


sales manager of 


uses to which rayon ts 
pul are reasons given by Mr. Duys for 
Ing demand, Stoeks of yarns in the hands of 
now al a low level, 

A feeling of confidence that prices will be maintained 
at their present level has replaced the uneasiness which 


the grow- 
users are 


he beheves. 


seemed to be present among yarn buyers several weeks 
ago, according to Mr. Duys. increasing 
interest in the finer counts of yarns. His own company 
already has orders on its books for deiivery. during the 


He also reported 


next summer. 
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It Costs Less 


Travel by Train 


The Safest, Most Economical, Most Reliable Way 
TWO-DAY LIMIT round rig tickets on sale daily at 
ONE and ONE-THIRD (1 1-3) FARES for the round trip 
between all points within a radius of 150 miles. 


SIX-DAY LIMIT round trip tickets on sale daily at ONE 
and ONE-HALF (144) FARES for the round trip between 
all points within a radius of 150 miles. 


FARES FROM 


Charlotte 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Round Round 

One Trip Trip 
Way “Two-Day “Six-Day 

To Fare Limit’’ Limit?’ 
T, ON. $1.56 $2.10 $2 35 
Blacksburg, S. C. 1.67 2.20 9.55 
Chester, S. C. 1.60 2.15 2A 
Columbia, C. 3.90 9.20 5.85 
Danville, Va. 6.85 7.10 
Gastonia,’ N. C. 8 1.05 1.20 
Greenville, S. C. 3.84 9.15 5.80 
Greensboro, N. C. 4.55 5.10 
High Point, N. C. 2.84 3.80 ae 
Hickory, N. C. 2.44 3.70 4.15 
Mooresville, N. C. 1.02 1.40 1.55 
Hill, S. C. 1.20 1.35 
Salisbury, N. C. 1.59 2.15 2.40) 
Seneca, S. 7.10) 7.80 
Shelby, N. €. 1.91 2.90 
Spartanburg, 3.60 4.05 
Statesville, N. 1.59 2.15 2.40 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 5.00 4.00 4.50 


To all other stations within 
same basis. 


Also 10-trip, 20-trip and 30-trip low fare tickets, 
stations 200 miles apart, good 6 months. 


ASK AGENTS FOR PARTICULARS 


150 miles from Charlotte, on the 


between 
CITY TICKET OFFICE 


237 West Trade St., Charlotte Hote! 
. Phone Hemlock 20 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 


tul weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Hubbard, Texas Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 


1. G. Moore W. T. Osteen W. W. Greer 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three menths is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 


in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as music instructor. 20 
years experience; bands, orchestras, 
bugle corps. Harmonica bands, adult 
and juvenile. Wife also musician. Let 
us start a musical organization in your 
mill town. No, 6554. 


WANT position as office man or shipping 
clerk. Age 21. Two years in college. 
Graduate Southern Business Universi- 
ty. Know bookkeeping, also shipping. 
No. 5555. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic—or. both. Experienced in 
some of the largest plants in the South. 
Best of references. No. 5556 


WANT position as 
spinner. 
fied. Best references. No. 


overseer carder or 
Experienced and well quali- 
5557. 


WANT position as overseer winding or 
winding and twisting. Can give satis- 
faction. References. No. 5 


WANT position as overseer 
Would like place in N. C., 
anywhere 
change. 


carding. 
but will go 

Now employed but wish te 
Best of references. No, 5559. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 


overseer carding or spinning or both. 
Capable, efficient and experienced. No. 
5560. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. or 
as second hand in large mill. Can give 
satisfaction. (From. this man’s lietter 
we judge him to be well educated ) 
No. 6561. 


WANT day position as overseer Wweav- 
ing. Now employed at night. Can give 
best of references and satisfaction. No. 
5562. 


WANT position-as overseer weaving. Any 
kind of weaves, white, colored or fan- 
cies, up to 24 harness. Good references. 
No. 5563. 


overseer carding or 
Overseer carding, 


WANT position as 
spinning or both. 


spinning, spooling and warping for six 
years, Experienced in hosiery and 
weave yarns. All around mill man and 


expert overhauler. No. 5564. 


w ANT as overseer, weuving, 
plain or fancy Would accept position 
as second hand in a large room in 
Southern mill. Best of references. No. 
5565. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 


spinning, twisting, warping and wind- 
ing. Good references No. 5566. 
WANT ‘noittion as overseer carding, or 


carding and spinning. Experienced and 
practical. Will go anywhere. No, 5567. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning Now 
employed, don't have to move, but need 
and want bigger job. Best references. 
No. 5568. 


WANT soattion as overseer and designer, 
plain or dobby work. Was two years 
at Cascade Mills.. Mooresville, N. C.. 
and two years with Union Mills, Union, 
S.C. References—those for whom I've 
work. No. 6569. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
—— superintendent. Age 28, Grad- 
uate C. State College. Several years 
-two years superintendent 
of two mills on dobby work and fine 
yarns. Best of references. No. 5570. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 


as second hand in large mill. 10 years 
experience on sail duck; I. C. S. course 
on cotton manufacturing, yarn and 


cloth calculations—dobbies, leno weaves, 
etc. Will make good. No. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spining, or both. 15 
years experience. Best references. No. 
5572. . * 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and can give satisfaction. No. 
5573. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner, in mill to ten to 
fifteen thousand spindies. Age 32. Now 
employed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. ‘No. 5574. 3 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Age 37; 
13 years a soverseer with one company. 
Married. All lt ask is a nopportunity to 
demonstrate my ability. A-1 references, 
No. 5575 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both; want day work. Age 
35. Three years in Georgia Tech, and 
an |. C. 8S. graduate. Five years experi- 
ence as overseer. Anywhere in the 
South. No. 5576. 

WANT position as superintendent, fancy 
weave. mill. Expert on Oriental and 


Axminster rug weaving. 20 vears with 


one company. No, 5577. 


overseer carding, or 
as second hand in large mill in good 
location. Qn present job six 
(400d references. No. 5578. 


WANT posi tion as 


WANT position where merit wins. Gen- 
eral office work, payroll or shipping 
clerk or assistant superintendent. Age 
26, experienced and efficient. Present 
employers will recommend me. No 
9079. 

“music ian in 
12 years 


up-to-date 
as band instruc- 


WANT place as 
mill village. 


tor Am a good weaver and a good 
barber Prefer the South. Good refer- 
ences. No. 6580. 

WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner, or both carder and 
spinner in smaller mill. LL. C. 8S. gradu- 
ate, 22 years experience, serving long 


term at every place, 
production. No. 5581, 


and making high 


hosiery sewing ma- 
Experienced well qualified 
references Wo. 5582 


WANT position as 
ehine man. 
and best 

W-ANT position as overseer carding. Best 

of references, No. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
weaver, carder or spinner in large mill. 
Now mussertatenda nt two small mills. 
Well experienced and can handle yarn 
or weave mill of plain goods. No, 5584. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent, cost and general mill man, or de- 
signer. Clemson College graduate. two 
years experience as cost and genera! 
mill man. Best references. No. 5585. 


turing Company 


years. , 
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Gaffney Mills Pay By 
Check 


Spartanburg, CU—Since the at- 
tempted hold-up in Spartanburg 
that cost the life of Earl Belue, pay 
roll clerk of Drayton Mills, the tex- 
tile plants of Gaffney, 5. G., have 
adopted check system for paying 
employes. This check system was 
generally in use years ago, and a mill 
executive says it was changed sevy- 


eral years ago when mill officials 
learned that merchants were dis- 
counting the pay roll checks, in 


sonre cases as much.as 20 per cent. 

Heretofore the Gaffney Manufac- 
has been handling 
approximately $10,000 per week in 
cash, and the Hamrick chain of mil's 
even a larger amount weekly, 


General Electric Appoints 
Two Managers 


H. L.. R. Emmet has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Erie, Pa., works 
of the General Electric Company, 
and J. E. Brobst has been named 


manager of the Bloomfield, N. J., 
plant of the same company, suc- 
ceeding Matthew Griswold at Eric 


and C. D. Knight at Bloomfield, 


both of whom retired from active 
service on January 1 because of ill 
health. 

Mr. Emmet has been with the 
General Electrie Company = since 


1912, and has been production man- 
ager of the Schenectady works since 
1922. 

Mr. Borbst has been with the com- 
pany since 1903, and since 1920 has 
heen engineer of the industrial con- 
trol engineering department 
schenectady. He will continue to: 
act in the capacity of engineer o/ 
the industrial control department, 
having general supervision over the 


engineering departments at both 
schenectady and Bloomfield. 
Schenectady, N. Y. receiv- 


ed by the General Electric Company 
during the year 1928 amounted to 
$348,848,512 compared with $309,748.- 
623 Tor 1927, an increase of 13 per 


cent, President Gerard Swope. an- 
nounced. 

The orders for the December 
quarter amounted to $88,162,049 
compared with $76,708,532 for the 


last quarter of 1927, an inerease of 
{5 per cent. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, s. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and Careful 
Attention 
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Do you want to 

: SAVE Labor, 

Freight and Time TAKAMINE 


in DESIZING? | 
Then USE 


1. Because 1 lb. of Polyzime ‘pr equals 80 lbs. of liquid, 

reduc ing freight and storage space. 6 Ibs. of Polyzime | 
“P"’ does the work of.a heavy barrel of liquid weighing 
about 600 Ibs. 

wy 2 

H 3. 
and stops spotty dyeing. 

4. Because it will give the ‘‘feel’’ and evenness in dyeing f 

you desire. 

We invite your on different problems relating 

to the removal «f any kind, of sizing from your materials. 


Because. being a dry, 


clean it is stable indefi- 
giving uniform results. 


Because Polyzime ‘‘P’’ softens and spreads the motes, 


nitely—always 
OFFICE AND LABORATORIES il AVORK OFFICE 


CLIFTON NEW JERSEY 120 BROADWAY 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Sole Agents for U. 
CHAS. H. STONE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Great Britain and Ireland: 
| BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP., LTD. 
| Manchester, England 


Sout hern: Representative: 


HARRIS 


TRADE MARE -@EG US AAT OFF 


G REASES 


E have done business in the South for 
the pont 


40) YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS have 
won a reputation for uniform high 
quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONOMY, 
write us today and let us tell you why it 
is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS in your 
plant. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 
326 South Water St. 


Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


15 and 25 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Textile Drives 


from counter shaft to rolls, also from counter 
shaft to. Reeves reducer to tenter 


Be sure to select the right drive 


Selecting the right drive tor 


pendable power transmission, 
your power transmission 1s 


standardize on Morse . Textile 
an engineering problem and Drives. They are 98.6% effi- 
its successful solution will cient and have the advantages 
repay you in power dividends. of belt flexibility and the 
Morse Textile Drives to ex- positive speed ratios of gears. 
actly meet the requirements Let us show you how other 
of the textile industry. mills are using Morse Drives 
For more. efficient and de- to advantage. 


"MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHAGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Bra anches in Prine ipal Cities 


43127 
» “ 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Have for many years served America’s 
Textile Industry throughout its wide 
and diversified Field. 


It is the Hard Job that sisi out their 
real worth. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| | | 
4 POLY ZIM | 
| 
. 
4 | 
| 
3 
OILS 
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Wind your RAYON on SIPP SKEIN WINDERS 


Winds Cone Shaped Spools and Straight Spools : 
With Cone Shaped Spool, yarn is drawn over small end of Spool 


OTHER FEATURES. 


1 Has the advantage of holding more yarn than any other spool of 
equal length. 
2. This increased amount of yarn is a great advantage in both skein 
winding and making filling bobbins, as it saves changing bobbins 
and lessens the number of knots. 
3. The lower head is much larger than the top head and silk ‘will 
draw off over the top head to end of yarn. 
4. 


Barrel of spool is straight, but finished package is cone shape. 


MADE VARIOUS SIZES 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
Empty Spool 


Full Spool! 


Also Rayon Warpers (heavy type) various sizes 


The Sipp Machine Company 
| Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Agent 
G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOMETHING NEW 


New designs, new fabrics, and new processes are 
bound to come in 1929, 


Also new methods with the use of the camera 
and microscope will be more largely used to reveal 
the intimate details of fabric structure and strength. 

This growing use of the microscope also reveals | 
the thoroughly efficient and harmless treatment 
which the 


| 


Quality and Service 


Continuous Automatic Extractor Textile Alkalie? 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an 


achieve in textile operation. 


lc Straight, firm fibres of unimpaired tensile 
Automatic ’Feed and by which the maximum percentage of | | h 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to strengt spin ‘tter, weave rmer, 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


and insure better penetration of dyes. 
The complete solubility, purity, 

and perfect rinsing of these alkalies 

accomplish unusual results. 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? 


G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Graniteville, Mass. Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines | 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


_ The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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